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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. coxswain reported the boat's return; but all that "pelonged to the || cried, “ Brava, Pepina! brava ;” ringing at the same moment a 
secret bell. 








[From the Metropolitan.] 
THE MADHOUSE OF PALERMO. 


He who has not skimmed over the silvery waters of the Lipari, 
with a summer breeze right from Italy in his topsails, the smoke of 
Stromboli alone staining the unfathomable looking blue of the sky, 
and, as the sun dipped his flaming disk in the sea, put up his helm 
for the bosom of La Concha d’ Oro, the Golden Shell, as they beau- 
tifully call the bay of Palermo ; he who has not thus entered, I say, 
to the fairest spot on the face of this very fair earth, has a leaf 
worth the turning in his book of observation. 

In ten minutes after dropping the anchor, with sky and water 
still in a glow, the men were all out of the rigging, the spars of the 
tall frigate were like lines pencilled on the sky, the band played in- 
spiringly on the poop, and every boat along the gay Marina was 
freighted with fair Palermitans on its way to the stranger ship. 

I was standing with the officer of the deck by the capstan, look- 
ing at the first star, which had just sprung into its place like a thing 
created with the glance of the eye. 

“Shall we let the ladies aboard, sir!” said a smiling middy, 
coming aft from the gangway. 

“Yes, sir. And tell the boatswain’s-mate to clear away for a 
dance on the quarter-deck.” 

In most of the ports of the Mediterranean a ship of war, on a 
summer cruise, is as welcome as the breeze from the sea. Bring- 
ing with her forty or fifty gay young officers overcharged with life 
and spirits, a band of music never so well occupied as when play- 
ing for a dance, and a deck whiter and smoother than a ball-room 
floor, the warlike vessel seems made for a scene of pleasure. What- 
ever her nation, she no sooner drops her anchor, than she is sur- 
rounded by boats from the shore ; and when the word is passed for 
admission, her gangway is crowded with the mirth-loving and warm 
people of these southern climes, as much at home on board, and as 
ready to enter into any scheme of amusement, as the maddest- 
brained midshipman could desire. 

The companion-hatch was covered with its grating, lest some 
dizzy walizer should drop his partner into the steerage, the band 
got out their music-stand, and the bright buttons were soon whirl- 
ing round from larboard to starboard, with forms in their clasp, and 
dark eyes glowing over their shoulders, that might have tempted 
the d—I out of Stromboli. 

Being only a passenger myself, I was contented with sitting on 
the slide of a carronade, and with the music in my ear, and the 
twilight flush deepening in the fine-traced angles of the rigging, 
abandoning myself to the delicious listlessness with which the very 
air is pregnant in these climates of paradise. 

The light feet slid by, and the waltz, the gallopade, and the 
mazurka, had followed each other till it was broad moonlight on the 
decks. It was like a night without an atmosphere—the radiant flood 
poured down with such an invisible and noon-like clearness. 

“Do you see the lady leaning on that old gentleman’s arm by the 
hammock-rail?” said the first-lieutenant, who sat upon the next gun, 
like myself, a spectator of the scene. 

I had remarked her well. She had been in the ship five or ten 
minutes, and in that time, it seemed to me, I had drunk her beauty, 
even to intoxication. The frigate was slowly swinging round to the 
land breeze, and the moon, from drawing the curved line éf a gip- 
sey-shaped capella di paglia with bewitching concealment across her 
features, gradually fell brightly upon the dark limit of her orbed fore- 
head. What a vision of beauty! Solemn, and full of subdued pain 
as the countenance seemed, it was radiant with an almost super- 
natural light of mind. Thought and feeling seemed steeped into 
every line. Her mouth was large—the only departure from the se- 
verest model of the Greek—and stamped with calmness, as if it 
had been a legible word upon her lips. But her eyes—what can I 
say of their unnatural lightning—of the depth, the fulness, the wild 
and maniac-like passionateness of their every look ! 

My curiosity was strongly moved. I walked aft to the capstan, 
and throwing off my habitual reserve with some effort, approached 
the old gentleman on whose arm she leaned, and begged permission 
to lead her out for a waltz. 

“If you wish it, carissima mia !” said he, tarning to her withall 
the tenderness in his tone of which the honied language of Italy is 
capable. 

But she clung to his arm with startled closeness, and without 
even looking at me, turned her lips up to his ear, and murmured, 
“ Mai piu! rn 

At my request, the officer on duty paid them the compliment of 
sending them ashore in one of the frigate’s boats, and after assisting 
them down the ladder, I stood upon the broad stair on the level of 
the water, and watched the phosphoric wake of the swift cutter till 
the bright sparkles were lost amid the vessels nearer land. The 





ship had not come back in her. My heart was left behind. 

The next morning there was the usual bustle in the gun-room, 
preparatory to going ashore. Glittering uniforms lay about upon 
the chairs and tables, sprinkled with swords, epaulettes, and cocked 
hats; very well brushed boots were sent to be re-brushed, and very 
nice coats to be made, if possible, to look nicer; the ship’s barber 
was cursed for not having the hands of Briareus, and no good was 
wished to the eyes of the washerwoman of the last port where the 
frigate had anchored. Cologne-water was in great request, and 
the purser had an uncommon number of “ private interviews.” 

Amid all the bustle, the question of how to pass the day was busily 
agitated. Twenty plans were proposed ; but the sequel—a dinner 
at the Hétel Anglais, and a “stroll for a lark” after it—was the 
only point on which the speakers were quite unanimous. 

One proposition was to go to Bagaria, and see the Palace of Mon- 
sters. This is a villa about ten miles from Palermo, which the 
owner, Count Pallagonia, an eccentric Sicilian noble, has ornament- 
ed with some hundreds of statues of the finest workmanship, re- 
presenting the form of woman in every possible combination with 
beasts, fishes and birds. It looks like the temptation of St. Anthony 
on a splendid scale, and is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles in the world. 

Near it stands another villa, the property of Prince Butera, (the 
present minister of Naples at the court of France,) containing, in 
the depths of its pleasure-grounds, a large monastery, with wax 
monks, of the size and appearance of life, scattered about the pas- 
sages and cells, and engaged in every possible unclerical avocation. 
It is a whimsical satire on the order, done to the life. 

Another plan was to go to the Capuchin Convent, and see the dried 
friars—six or eight hundred bearded old men, baked, as they died, 
in their cowls and beards, and standing against the walls in ghastly 
rows, in the spacious vaults of the monastery. A more infernal spec- 
tacle never was seen by mortal eyes. 

A drive to Monreale, a nest of a village on the mountain above 
the town, a visit to the gardens of a nobleman, who salutes the 
stranger with a jet d'eau at every turning, and a lounge in the 
public promenade of Palermo itself, shared the honours of the 
argument. 

I had been in Sicily before, and was hesitating which of these va- 
rious lions was worthy of a second visit, when the surgeon 
to me to accompany him on a visit to a Sicilian count living in the 
neighbourhood, who had converted his chateau into a lunatic asy- 
lum, and devoted his time and a large fortune entirely to this sin- 
gular hobby. He was the first to try the system, now, thank God, 
generally approved, of winning back reason to these most wretched 
of human sufferers by kindness and gentle treatment. 

We jumped into one of the rattling calcsini, standing in the hand- 
some Corso of Palermo, and fifteen minutes beyond the gates brought 
us to the Casa dei Pazzi. My friend’s uniform and profession were 
an immediate passport, and we were introduced into a handsome 
court, surrounded by a colonnade, and cooled by a fountain, in which 
were walking several well-dressed people, with books, drawing- 
boards, battledores, and other means of amusement. They all 
bowed politely as we passed, and at the door of the interior we were 
met by the count. 

« Good heavens !” I exclaimed, “‘ she was insane, then!” 

It was the old man who was on board the night before! 

“ E ella?” said I, seizing his arm, before he had concluded his 
bow, quite sure that he must understand me with a word. 

“Era pazza.” He looked at me, as he answered, with a scru- 
tiny, as if he half-suspected my friend had brought him a subject. 

The singular character of her beauty was quite explained. Yet 
what a wreck ! 

I followed the old count around his establishment in a kind of 
dream, but I could not avoid being interested at every step. Here 
were no chains, no whips, no harsh keepers, no cells of stone and 
straw. The walls of the long corridors were painted in fresco, re- 
presenting sunny landscapes, and gay dancing figures. Fountains 
and shrubs met us at every turn. The people were dressed in their 
ordinary clothes, and all employed in some light work or amuse- 
ment. It was like what it might have been in the days of the 
count’s ancestors—a gay chateau, filled with guests and depend- 
ants, with no more apparent constraint than the ties of hospitality 
and service. 

We went first to the kitchen. Here were ten people, all, but 
the cook, stark mad! It was one of the peculiarities of the count’s 
system, that his patients led in his house the lives to which they 
had previously been accustomed. A stout Sicilian peasant-girl was 
employed in filling a large brasier from the basin of a fountain. 
While we were watching her task, the fit began to come on her, 
and after a fierce look or two around the room, she commenced 
dashing the water about her with great violence. The cook turned, 
not at all surprised, and patting her on the back, with a loud laugh, 





A young girl of sixteen, with a sweet, smiling countenance, an- 
swered the summons, and immediately comprehending the case, 
approached the enraged creature, and putting her arms affectionately 
round her neck, whispered something in her ear. The 
of her face changed immediately to a look of delight, and dropping 
the bucket, she followed the young attendant out of the room with 
peals of laughter. 

“ Venite !” said the count, “ you shall see how we manage our 
furies,”’ 

We followed across a garden filled with the sweetest flowers to 
a small room opening on a lawn. From the centre of the ceiling 
was suspended a hammock, and Pepini was already in it, swung 
lightly from side to side by a servant, while the attendant stood by, 
and, as if in play, threw water upon her face at every approach. It 
had all the air of a frolic. The violent laughter of the poor maniac 
grew less and less as the soothing motion and the coolness of the 
water took effect, and in a few minutes her strained eyes gently 
closed, the hammock was swung more and more gently, and she 
fell asleep. 

“This,” said the count, with a gratified smile, “is my substitute 
for a forced shower-bath and chains; and this,” kissing his little 
attendant on the forehead, “for the whip and the grim turnkey.” I 
blessed him in my heart. 

“Come !” said he, as we left the sleeper to her repose, “I must 
show you my grounds.” 

We followed him to an extensive garden, opening from the back 
of the chateau, laid out originally in the formal style of an Italian 
villa. The long walks had been broken up, however, by beautiful 
arbours with grottoes in their depths, in which wooden figures, of 
the colour and size of life, stood or sat in every attitude of gaiety 
or grotesqueness. It was difficult, in the deep shadow of the vines 
and oleanders, not to believe them real. We walked on through 
many a winding shrubbery, perfumed with all the scented flowers of 
the luxuriant climate, continually surprised with little deceptions of 
perspective, or figures half concealed in the leaves, till we emerged 
at the entrance of a charming summer theatre, with sodded seats, 
stage, orchestra, and scenery complete. Orange-trees, roses, and 
clematis were laced together for a wall in the rear. 

“Here,” said the old man, bounding gaily upon the stage, “ here 
we act plays the summer long.” 

* What! not with your patients?” 

“ Si Signore! Who else?” And he went on to describe to us 
the interest they took in it, and the singular power with which the 
odd idea seized upon their whimsied intellects. We had been ac- 
companied from the first by a grave, respectable-looking man, whom 
I had taken for an assistant. While we were listening to the des- 
cription of the first attempt they had made at a play, he started out 
from the group, and putting himself in an attitude upon the stage, 
commenced spouting a furious passage in Italian. 

The count pointed to his forehead, and made a sign for us to listen. 
The tragedian stopped at the end of his sentence, and after a mo- 
ment’s delay, apparently in expectation of a reply, darted suddenly 
off and disappeared behind the scenes. 

“ Poveretio !”’ said the count, “ it is my best actor !” 

Near the theatre stood a small chapel, with a circular lawn be- 
fore it, on which the grass had been lately much trodden. It was 
surrounded partly by a green bank, and here the count seated us, 


| saying, with a significant look at me, that he would tell us a story. 


I should like to give it you in his own words—still more with his 
own manner ; for never was a tale told with more elegance of lan- 
guage, or a more natural and pleasant simplicity. Buta sheet of 
“wire-wove” is not a Palermitan cavaliere, and the cold English 
has not the warm eloquence of the Italian. He laid aside his hat, 
ordered fruit and wine, and proceeded : 

“Almost a year ago I was called upon by a gentleman of a noble 
physiognomy and address, who inquired very particularly into my 
system. I explained it to him at his request, and he did me the 
honour as you, gentlemen, have done, to go over my little establish- 
ment. He seemed satisfied, and with some hesitation informed me 
that he had a daughter in a very desperate state of mental aliena- 
tion. Would I go and see her! 

“This is not, you know, gentlemen, a public institution. Tam 
crazy,” he said it very gravely, “ quite crazy—the first of my fa- 

mily of fools, on this particular theme—and this asylum is my toy. 
Of course it is only as the whim seizes me that I admit a patient; 
for there are some diseases of the brain seated in causes with which 
I wish not to meddle. 

“ However, I went. With the freedom of a physician I ques- 
tioned the father, upon the road, of the girl’s history. He was a 
Greek, a prince of the Fanar, who had left his degraded people in 
their dirty and dangerous suburb at Constantinople, to forget op- 
pression and meanness in a voluntary exile. It was just before the 
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breaking out of the lastGreek revolution, and so many of his kins- 
men and friends had been sacrificed to the fury of the Turks, that 
he had renounced all idea of ever returning to his country. 

“¢ And your daughter?” 

“« My dear Katinka, my only child, fell ill upon receiving distress- 
ing news from the Fanar, and her health and reason never rallied 
after. It is now several years, and she has lain in bed till her limbs 
are withered, never having uttered a word, or made a sign which 
would indicate even consci¢ of the pr of those about her. 

“T could not get from him that there was any disappointment of 
the heart at the bottom of it. It seemed to be one of those cases 
of sudden stupefaction, to which nervously sensitive minds are 
liable, after a violent burst of grief ; and I began, before I had seen 
her, to indulge in bright hopes of starting once more the sealed 
fountains of thought and feeling. 

“ We entered Palermo, and passing out at the other gate, stopped 
at a vine-laced casino on the lip of the bay, scarcely a mile from 
the city wall. It was a pretty, fanciful place, and, on a bed in its 
inner chamber, lay the most poetical-looking creature I had ever seen 
out of my dreams. Her head was pillowed in an abundance of dark 
hair, which fell away from her forehead in masses of glossy curls, 
relieving, with a striking effect, the wan and transparent paleness of 
a face, which the divinest chisel could scarce have copied in alabaster. 
Dio mio !—how transcendent was the beauty of that poor girl !”” 

The count stopped and fed his memory a moment with closed 
eyes upon the image. 

‘* At the first glance I inwardly put up a prayer to the virgin, and 
determined, with her sweet help, to restore reason to the fairest of 
its earthly temples. I took up her shadow of a hand, and spread 
out the thin fingers in my palm, and as she turned her large wan- 
dering eye towards me, I felt that the blessed Mary had heard my 
prayer. ‘You shall see her well again,’ said I confidently. 

‘* Quite overcome, the prince Ghika fell on the bed and embraced 
his daughter’s knees in an agony of tears. 

“You shall not have the seccatura, gentlemen, of listening to the 
recital of all my tedious experiments for the first month or two. I 
brought her to my house upon a litter, placed her in a room filled 
with every luxury of the east, and suffered no one to approach her 
except two Greek attendants, to whose services she was accus- 
tomed. I succeeded in partially restoring animation to her be- 
numbed limbs by friction, and made her sensible of music, and of 
the perfumes of the east, which I burned in a pastille-lamp in her 
chamber. Here, however, my skill was baffled. I could neither 
amuse nor vexher. Her mind was beyond me. After trying every 
possible experiment, as it seemed to me, my invention was ex- 
hausted, and I despaired. 

“She occupied, however, much of my mind. Walking up and 
down yonder orange-alley one sweet morning, about two months 
ago, I started off suddenly to my chamber with a new thought. 
You would have thought me the maddest of my household, to have 
seen me, gentlemen. I turned out by the shoulders the regazza, 
who was making my bed, washed and scented myself, as if for a 
ball, covered my white hairs with a handsome brown wig, a relic of my 
coxcombical days, rouged faintly, and, with white gloves, and a most 
youthful appearance altogether, sought the chamber of my patient. 

“She was lying with her head in the hollow of her thin arm, 
and, as I entered, her dark eyes rested full uponme. I approached, 
kissed her hand with a respectful gallantry, and in the tenderest 
tones of which my damaged voice was susceptible, breathed into 
her ear a succession of delicately-turned compliments to her beauty. 

“She lay as immoveable as marble, but I had not calculated 
upon the ruling passion of the sex in vain. A thin flush in her 
cheek, and a flutter in her temple, only perceptible to my practised 
eye, told me that the words had found their way to her long-lost 
consciousness. 

“T waited a few moments, and then took up a ringlet that fell 
negligently over her hand, and asked permission to sever it from the 
glossy mass in which the arm under her head was literally buried. 

“She clutched her fingers suddenly upon it, and glancing at me 
with the fury of a roused tigress, exclaimed, in a husky whisper, 
‘ Lasciate me, signore !’ 

“T obeyed her, and, 2s I left the room, I thanked the virgin in 
my heart. It was the first word she had spoken for years. 

“The next day, having patched myself up more successfully in 
my leisure, in a disguise so absolute that not one even of my pets 
knew me as I passed through the corridor, I bowed myself up once 
more to her bedside. 

“She lay with her hands clasped over her eyes, and took no no- 
tice of my first salutation. I commenced with a little raillery, and 
under cover of finding fault with her attitude, contrived to pay an 
adroit compliment to the glorious orbs she was hiding from admira- 
tion. She lay a moment or two without motion, but the muscles 

of her slight mouth stirred just perceptibly, and presently she 
drew her fingers quickly apart, and looking at me with a most con- 
fiding expression in her pale features, a full sweet smile broke like 
sudden sunshine through her lips. I could have wept for joy. 

**T soon acquired all the influence over her I could wish, She 
made an effort, at my request, to leave her bed, and in a week or 
two walked with me in the garden. Her mind, however, seemed 
to have capacity but for one thought, and she soon began to grow 
unhappy, and would weep for hours. I endeavoured to draw from 
her. the cause, but she only buried her face in my bosom, and wept 
more violently, till one day, sobbing out her broken words almost 





did not marry her! 

“ Poor girl!” soliloquized the count after a brief pause, she 
was only true to her woman's nature. Insanity had but removed 
the veil of custom and restraint. 


beart before she had betrayed such a secret, with her reason. 
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“ T was afraid at last she would go melancholy mad, this one thought 
preyed so perpetually on her brain—and I resolved to delude her into 
the cheerfulness necessary to her health by a mock ceremony. 

“ The delight with which she received my promise almost alarmed 
me. I made several delays, with the hope that in the convulsion of 
her feelings a ray of reason would break through the darkness ; but 
she took every hour to heart, and I found it was inevitable. 

“ You are sitting, gentlemen, in the very scene of our mad bridal. 
My poor grass has not yet recovered, you see, from the tread of 
the dancers. Imagine the spectacle. The chapel was splendidly 
decorated, and at the bottom of the lawn stood three long tables, 
covered with fruits and flowers, and sprinkled here and there with 
bottles of coloured water (to imitate wine) sherbets, cakes, and 
other such innocent things, as I could allow my crazy ones. They 
were all invited.” 

“ Good heavens!” said the surgeon, “ your lunatics!” 

“All! all! And never was such a sensation produced in a 
household since the world was created. Nothing else was talked 
of for a week. My worst patients seemed to suspend for the time 
their fits of violence. I sent to town for quantities of tricksy stuffs, 
and allowed the women to deck themselves entirely after their own 
taste. You can conceive nothing like the business they made of it! 
Such apparitions! Santa Maria! shall I ever forget that babel ! 

“The morning came. My bride’s attendants had dressed her 
from her Grecian wardrobe, and with her long braids parted over her 
forehead, and hanging back from her shoulders to her very heels, 
her close-fitted jacket, of gorgeous velvet and gold, her costly 
bracelets, and the small spangled slippers upon her unstockinged 
feet, she was positively an angelic vision of beauty. Her counte- 
nance was thoughtful, but her step was unusually elastic, and a 
small red spot, like a rose-leaf under the skin, blushed through the 
alabaster paleness of her cheek. 

‘My maniacs received her with shouts of admiration. The 
women were kept from her at first with great difficulty, and it was 
only by drawing their attention to their own gaudier apparel, that 
their anxiety to touch her was distracted. The men looked at her, 
as she passed along like a queen of love and beauty, and their wild, 
gleaming eyes, and quickened breaths, showed the effect of such 
loveliness upon the unconcealed feelings. I }-«d multiplied my at- 
tendants, scarce knowing how the excitement of the scene might 
affect them, but the interest of the occasion, and the imposing decen- 
cies of dress and show, seemed to overcome them effectually. The 
most sane guests at a bridal could scarce have behaved with more 
propriety. 

“The ceremony was performed by an elderly friend of mine, the 
physician to my establishment. Old as I am, gentlemen, I could 
have wished that ceremony to have been in earnest. As she lifted 
up her large liquid eyes to heaven, and swore to be true to me till 
death, I forgot my manhood and wept. If I had been younger— 
ma ché porcheria! 

“ After the marriage the women were invited to salute the bride, 
and then all eyes in my natural party turned at once to the feast. I 
gave the word. Fruits, cakes, and sherbets, disappeared with the 
rapidity of magic, and then the music struck up from the shrub- 
bery, and they danced—as you see by the grass. 

“T committed the bride to her attendants at sunset, but I could 
with difficulty tear myself away. On the following day I called at 
her door, but she refused to see me. The next and the next I could 
gain no admittance without exerting my authority. On the fourth 
morning I was permitted to enter. She had resumed her usual dress, 
and was sad, calm, and gentle. She said little, but seemed lost in 
thought, to which she was unwilling or unable to give utterance. 

“ She has never spoken of it since. Her mind, I think, has nearly 
recovered its tone, but her memory seems confused. I scarce think 
she remembers her illness, and its singular events, as more than a 
troubled dream. On all the common affairs of life she seems quite 
sane, and I drive out with her daily, and have taken her once or 
twice to the opera. Last night we were strolling on the Marina 
when your frigate came into the bay, and she proposed to join the 
crowd and go off to hear the music. We went on board, as you 
know ; and now, if you choose to pay your respects to the lady who 
refused to waltz with you, take another sip of your sherbet and 
wine, and come with me.” 

To say more would be trespassing perhaps on the patience of my 
readers, but certainly on my own feelings. I have described this 
singular case of madness and its cure, because I think it contains 
in itself the seeds of much philosophy on the subject. It is only 
within a very few years that these poor sufferers have been treated 


| otherwise than as the possessors of incarnate devils, whom it was 


necessary to scourge out with unsparing cruelty. If this literal 
statement of a cure in the private madhouse of the eccentric Conte 
of Palermo, induce the friends of a single unfortunate maniac 
to adopt a kind and rational system for his restoration, the writer 
will have been repaid for bringing circumstances before the public, 
which have since had much to do with his own feelings. 





[From the New Monthly Magazine.} 
INCIDENTS ON THE HUDSON. 


M. Chabert, the fire-eater, would have found New-York uncom- 
fortable. I would mention the height of the thermometer, but for 
an aversion I have tofigures. Broadway, at noon, had been known 


| to fry soles. 
inarticulately, I gathered her meaning. She was grieved that I || 


I had fixed upon the first of August for my annual trip to Sara- 


| toga ; and, with a straw hat, a portmanteau, and a black boy, was 
| huddled into the “rather-faster-than-lightning” steamer, North 





| America, with about seven hundred other people, like myself, just 
She would have broken her || in time. 


Some hundred and fifty gentlemen and ladies, thirty 
seconds too late, stood “larding” the pine chips upon the pier, 

















gazing after the vanishing boat through showers of perspiration. 
Away we “streaked” at the rate of twelve miles in the hour 
against the current, and by the time I had penetrated to the baggage- 
closet, and seated William Wilberforce upon my portmanteau, with 
orders not to stir for eleven hours and seven minutes, we were far 
up the Hudson, opening into its hills and rocks, like a witches’ 
party steaming through the Harz in a caldron. 

A North-river steamboat, as a Vermont boy would phrase it, is 
another guess sort 0 thing from a Britisher. A coal-barge and an 
eight-oars on the Thames are scarce more dissimilar. Built for 
smooth water only, our river-boats are long, shallow, and graceful, 
of the exquisite proportions of a pleasure-yacht, and painted as 
brilliantly and fantastically as an Indian shell. With het bow 
just leaning up from the surface of the stream, her cut-water throw- 
ing off a curved and transparent sheet from either side, her white 
awnings, her magical speed, and the gay spectacle of a thousand 
well-dressed people on her open decks, I know nothing prettier 
than the vision that shoots by your door, as you sit smoking in 
your leaf-darkened portico on the bold shore of the Hudson. 

The American edition of Mrs. Trollope, (several copies of which 
are to be found in every boat, serving the same purpose to the 
feelings of the passengers as the escape-valve to the engine,) lay 
on a sofa beside me, and taking it up, as much as to say, “ I will be let 
alone,” I commenced, dividing my attention, in my usual quiet 
way, between the varied panorama of rock and valley, flying back- 
ward in our progress, and the as varied multitude about me. 

For the mass of the women, as far as satin slippers, hats, dresses, 
and gloves could go, a Frenchman might have fancied himself in 
the midst of a transplantation from the Boulevards. In London, 
French fashions are, in a manner, anglified; but an American wo- 
man looks on the productions of Airbeau, Boivin, and Maneuri as 
a translator of the Talmud on the inspired text. The slight figure 
and small feet of the race rather favour the resemblance ; and a 
French milliner, who would probably come to America expecting 
to see bears and buffaloes prowling about the landing-place, would 
rub her eyes in New-York, and imagine she was still in France, 
and had crossed, perhaps, only the broad part of the Seine. 

The men were a more original study. Near me sat a Kentuck- 
ian on three chairs. He had been to the metropolis, evidently for 
the first time, and had “looked round sharp.” In a fist like the 
end of the club of Hercules, was crushed a pair of French kid 
gloves, which, if they fulfilled to him a glove’s destiny, would flat- 
ter “the rich man” that “the camel” might yet give him the re- 
quired precedent. His hair had still the traces of having been 
astonished with curling-tongs, and across his Atlantean breast was 
looped, in a complicated zigzag, a chain that must have cost him a 
wilderness of racoon-skins. His coat was evidently the production 
of a Mississippi tailor, though of the finest English material, his 
shirt-bosom was ruffled like a swan with her feathers full spread, 
and a black silk cravat, tied in a kind of a curse-me-if-I-care sort 
of a knot, flung out its ends like the arms of an Italian improvisa- 
tore. With all this he was a man to look upon with respect. His 
under-jaw was set up to its fellow with an habitual determination 
that would throw a hickory-tree into a shiver ; but frank good-nature, 
and the most absolute freedom from suspicion lay at large in his 
Ajacean features, mixed with an earnestness that commended itself 
at once to your liking. 

In a retired corner, near the wheel, stood a group of Indians, as 
motionless, by the hour together, as figures carved in rosso antico. 
They had been on their melancholy annual visit to the now-cultivated 
shores of Connecticut, the burial-place, but unforgotten and once 
wild home of their fathers. With the money given them by the. 
romantic persons, whose sympathies are yearly moved by these 
stern and poetical pilgrims, they had taken a passage in the “ fire- 
canoe,” which would set them two hundred miles on their weary 
journey back to their prairies. Their Apollo-like forms loosely 
draped in blankets, their gaudy wampum-belts and feathers, the 
muscular arm and close clutch upon the rifle, the total absence of 
surprise at the unaccustomed wonders about them, and the lower- 
ing and settled scorn and dislike expressed in their copper faces, 
would have powerfully impressed a European. The only person 
on whom they deigned to cast a glance was the Kentuckian, and 
at him they occasionally stole a look, as if, through all his metro- 
politan finery, they recognised metal with whose ring they were 
familiar. 

There were three foreigners on board, two of them companions 
and one apparently alone. With their coats too small for them, 
their thick-soled boots and sturdy figures, collarless cravats and as- 
sumed i of the presence of another living soul, they 
were recognizable at once as Englishmen. To most of the people 
on board they probably appeared equally well dressed, and of equal 
pretensions to the character of gentlemen; but any one who had made 
observations between Temple-Bar and the steps of Crockford’s, 
would easily resolve them into two Birmingham bagmen, “ sinking 
the shop,” and a quiet gentleman on a tour of information. 

The only other persons I particularly noted were a southerner, 
probably the son of a planter from Alabama, and a beautiful girl, 
dressed in singularly bad taste, who seemed his sister. I knew 
the “specimen” well. The indolent attitude, the thin, but power- 
fully-jointed frame, the prompt politeness, the air of superiority ac- 
quired from constant command over slaves, the mouth habitually 
flexible, and looking eloquent even in silence, and the eye, in which 
slept a volcano of violent passions, were the marks. that showed 
him of a race which I had studied much, and preferred to all the 
many and distinct classes of my countrymen. His sister was of 
the slightest and most fragile figure, graceful as a fawn, but with 
no trace of the dancing-master's precepts in her motions, vivid in 
her attention to every thing about her, and amused with all she 
saw, a copy of Lalla Rookh sticking from the pocket of her French 
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apron, a number of gold chains hung outside her travelling habit | under the name of the Cauterskill Falls. We were all on the spot 


and looped to her belt, and a glorious profusion of dark curls broke 
loose from her combs, floating unheeded over her shoulders. 

Toward noon we rounded West Point, and shot suddenly into 
the overshadowed gorge of the mountains, as if we were dashing 
into the vein of a silver mine laid open and molten into a flowing 
river by a flash of lightning. (The figure should be Satan Mont- 
gomery’s—but I can, in no other way, give an idea of the sudden 
darkening of the Hudson, and the underground effect of the sharp, 
overhanging mountains as you sweep first into the Highlands.) 

The solitary Englishman, who had been watching the southern 
beauty with the greatest apparent interest, had lounged over to her 
side of the boat, and, with the instinctive knowledge that women 
have of character, she had shrunk from the more obtrusive attempts 
of the Brummagems to engage her in conversation, and had ad- 
dressed some remark to him, which seemed to have advanced them, 
at once, to acquaintances of a year. They were admiring the stu- 
pendous scenery together a moment before the boat stopped for 
a passenger, off a small town above the Point. As the wheels 
were checked, there was a sudden splash in the water, and a cry 
of “a lady overboard!” I looked for the fair creature who had 
been standing before me, and she was gone. The boat was sweep- 
ing on, and, as I darted to the railing, I saw the gurgling eddy 
where something had just gone down, and, in the next minute, the 
Kentuckian and the youngest of the Indians rushed together to the 
stern, and, clearing the tafferel with tremendous leaps, dived side 
by side into the very centre of the foaming circle. The English- 
man had coolly seized a rope, and, by the time they re-appeared, 
stood on the railing with a coil in his hand, and flung it with accu- 
rate calculation directly over them. With immoveably grave faces, 
and eyes blinded with water, the twe divers rose, holding high be- 
tween them——a large pine faggot! Shouts of laughter pealed 
from the boat, and the Kentuckian, discovering his error, gave the 
log an indignant fling behind, and, taking hold of the rope, lay 
quietly to be drawn in, while the Indian, disdaining assistance, 
darted through the wake of the boat with arrowy swiftness, and 
sprang up the side with the agility of a tiger-cat. The lady re- 
appeared from the cabin as they jumped, dripping, upon the deck ; 
the Kentuckian shook himself and sat down in the sun to dry, and 
the graceful and stern Indian, too proud even to put the wild, wet 
hair away from his forehead, resumed his place and folded his arms, 
as indifferent and calm, save the suppressed heaving of his chest, 
as if he had never stirred from his stone-like posture. 

An hour or two more brought us to the foot of the Catskills, and 
here the boat lay alongside the pier to discharge those of her pas- 
sengers who were bound to the house on the mountain. A hun- 
dred or more moved to the gangway at the summons to get ready, 
and among them the southerners and the Kentuckian. I had begun 
to feel an interest in our fair fellow-passenger, and I suddenly de- 
termined to join their party—a resolution to which the English- 
man seemed to come at the same moment, and probably for the 
same reason. 

We slept at the pretty village on the bank of the river, and the next 
day made the twelve hours’ ascent through glen and forest, our 
way skirted with the most gorgeous and odorous flowers, and turned 
asidé and towered over by trees, whose hoary and moss-covered 
trunks would have stretched the conceptions of the “‘ savage Rosa.” 
Every thing that was not lovely was gigantesque and awful. The 
rocks were split with a visible impress of the Almighty power that 
had torn them apart, and the daring and dizzy crags spurred into 
the sky as if the arms of a buried and frenzied Titan were thrust- 
ing them from the mountain’s bosom. It gave one a kind of mad- 
dening desire to shout and leap—the energy with which it filled 
the mind so outmeasured the power of the frame. 

Near the end of our journey we stopped together on a jutting 
rock to look back on the obstacles we had overcome. The view 
extended over forty or fifty miles of vale and mountain, and with 
a half-shut eye, it looked, in its green and lavish foliage, like a near 
and unequal bed of verdure, while the distant Hudson crept through 
it like a half-hid satin riband, lost as if in clumps of moss among 
the broken banks of the Highlands. I was trying to fix the eye of 
my companion upon West Point, when a steamer, with its black 
funnel and retreating line of smoke issued, as if from the bosom of 
the hills, into an open break of the river. It was as small appa- 
rently as the white hand that pointed to it so rapturously. 

“Oh!” said the half-breathless girl, “ is it not like some fairy 
bark on an eastern stream, with a spice-lamp alight in its prow?” 

“More like an old shoe afloat, with a cigar stuck in it,” inter- 
rupted Kentucky. 

As the sun began to kindle into a blaze of fire, the tumultuous 
masses, so peculiar to an American sky, turning every tree and 
rock to a lambent and Tosy gold, we stood on the broad platform on 
which the house is built, braced even beyond weariness by the in- 
vigorating and rarefied air of the mountain. A hot supper and an 
early pillow, with the feather-beds and blankets of winter, were 
unromantic circumstances, but I am not aware that any one of the 
party made an audible objection to them. I sat next the Kentuckian 
at table, and can answer for two. 

A mile or two back from the mountain-house, on nearly the same 
level, the gigantic forest suddenly sinks two or three hundred feet 
into the earth, forming a tremendous chasm, over which a bold stag 
might almost leap, and above which the rocks hang on either 
side with the most threatening and frowning grandeur. A mouwn- 
tain-stream creeps through the forest to the precipice, and leaps 
as suddenly over, as if, Arethusa-like, it fled into the earth from 
the pursuing steps of a satyr. Thirty paces from its brink, you 
would never suspect, but for the hollow reverberation of the 
plunging stream, that any thing but a dim and mazy wood was 
within a day’s journey. It is visited as a great curiosity in scenery, 


by ten the next morning, after a fatiguing tramp through the forest, 
for the Kentuckian had rejected the offer of a guide, undertaking 
to bring us to it in a straight line by only the signs of the water- 
course. The caprices of the little stream had misled him, however. 
and we arrived half-dead with the fatigue of our cross-marches. 

I sat down on the bald edge of the precipice, and suffered my 
more impatient companions to attempt the difficult and dizzy des- 
cent before me. The Kentuckian leaped from rock to rock, followed 
daringly by the Squtherner ; and the Englishman, thoroughly enamour- 
ed of the exquisite child of nature, who knew no reserve beyond her 
maidenly modesty, devoted himself to her assistance, and compelled 
her with anxious entreaties to descend more cautiously. I lay at my 
length as they proceeded, and with my head over the projecting edge 
of the most prominent crag, watched them in a giddy dream, half- 
stupefied by the grandeur of the scene, half-interested in their motions. 
They reached the bottom of the glen at last, and shouted to the 
two who had gone before, but they had followed the dark passage 
of the stream to find its vent, and were beyond sight or hearing. 
After sitting a minute or two, the restless, but over-fatigued girl 
rose to go nearer the fall, and I was remarking to myself the sudden 
heaviness in her steps, when she staggered, and turning towards 
her companion, fell senseless into his arms. The closeness of the 
air below, combined with over-exertion, had been too much for her. 
The small hut of an old man who served as a guide, stood a 
little back from the glen, and I had rushed into it, and was on the 
first step of the descent, with a flask of spirits, when a cry from the 
opposite crag, in the husky and choking scream of infuriated pas- 
sion suddenly arrested me. On the edge of the yawning chasm, 
gazing down into it with a livid and death-like paleness, stood the 
Southerner. I mechanically followed his eye. His sister lay on her 
back upon a flat rock immediately below him, and over her knelt 
the Englishman, loosening the dress that pressed close upon her 
throat, and with his face so near to hers, as to conceal it entirely 
from the view. I felt the brother’s misapprehension at a glance, 
but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, for in the madness 
of his furf, he stood stretching clear over the brink, and every in- 


| stant I looked to see him plunge headlong. Before I could recover 


my breath, he started back, gazed wildly round, and seizing upon a 
huge fragment of rock, heaved it up with supernatural strength, and 
hurled it into the abyss. Giddy and sick with horror, I turned away 
and covered my eyes. I felt assured he had dashed them to atoms. 

The lion roar of the Kentuckian was the first sound that followed 
the thundering crash of the fragments. 

“ Halloo, youngster! what in tarnation are you arter! you've 
killed the girl, by gosh!” 

The next moment I heard the loosened stones as he went plung- 
ing down into the glen, and hurrying after him with my restorative, 


| I found the poor Englishman lying senseless on the rocks, and the 


fainting girl, escaped miraculously from harm, struggling slowly to 
her senses. 

On examination, the new sufferer appeared only stunned, by a 
small fragment which had struck him on the temple, and the Ken- 
tuckian, taking him up in his arms like a child, strode through the 
spray of the fall, and held his head under the descending torrent 
till he kicked lustily for his freedom. With a draught from the flask, 
the pale Alabamian was soon perfectly restored, and we stood on 
the rock together, looking at each other like people who have sur- 
vived an earthquake. 

We climbed the ascent, and found the brother lying with his face 
to the earth, beside himself with his conflicting feelings. The 
rough tongue of the Kentuckian, to whom I had explained the ap- 
parent cause of the rash act, soon cleared up the tempest, and he 
joined us presently, and walked back by his sister's side in silence. 

We made ourselves into a party to pass the remainder of the 
summer on the Lakes, unwillingly letting off the Kentuckian, who 
was in a hurry to get back to propose himself for the legislature. 

Three or four years have elapsed, and I find myself a traveller in 
England. Thickly sown as are the wonders and pleasures of London, 
ani occasional dinner with a lovely countrywoman, in —— square, 
and a gossip with her husband, over a glass of wine, in which Cau- 
terskill Falls are not forgotten, are memorandums in my diary, 
never written, but “in red letters.” SLINGSBY. 





A SLIGHTED WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 

A trial took place lately before the court of assizes for the depart- 
ment of Aisne, in France which exhibits an unusual instance of female 
vengeance. A young woman, twenty-five years of age, named Sa- 
bine Bressillon, residing at Etampes, was accused of attempting to 
assassinate a young man named Montaubant, in consequence of his 
having insulted her at a ball. In December last, the parties were 
dancing a quadrille together. In one part of the dance each gen- 
tleman was to kiss the opposite lady ; but when it came to Mon- 
taubant’s turn, instead of saluting the lady he kissed his own hand. 
| The insult, committed in the midst of the young girl’s companions, 
| produced a very forcible impression on her; and from that pe- 
riod she had made up her mind to take signal vengeance. Shortly 
after the dance, Sabine dressed herself as'a man, and about six o'clock 
in the evening stationed herself at a lonely spot where she knew 
Montaubant would pass. When he approached her she attacked 
and wounded him. At the cries of the young man, who, though dan- 
_gerously wounded had strength to hold his assailant, several persons 
| came up, and Sabine Bressillon was instantly recognized. She de- 
| clared with the most perfect calmness that her object in inflicting 
the wound was to revenge herself for the insult which she had re- 
ceived at the dance. The young man was for some time in dan- 
ger, but the wound did not prove mortal. The jury found that there 











tenced to eight years of hard labour. 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL FRASER. 


At the battle of Beemis’ Heights, which led to the surrender of Burgoyne, General Fraser, a brave 
and F officer in the British army, was mortally wounded. Un the evening of the 
same day, he was boried with th) honoars of war, on a hill near the general's head-quarters, 
in a spot designated by himself in his last moments. An occurrence took place at this Lime o 
much moral sublimity, and highly honourable to the American army. When the funeral prv- 
cessibn was seen winding up the hill, and i's character was ined, the ding of the 


aletent 





troops ,F consed, and the memery of the gallant chief wes honoured with a 
strain of solemn nfartial music from his enemy's lines, which continued unt tbe funeral so- 
Jemnities were closed. This event | have endeavoured, in the following lines, to commemorate 


Tue deadly strife is hush’d, and the pale moon 
Now pours her silver light o’er hill and dale. 
Ah, me ! how changed is each familiar scene, 
In the short course of one eventful day. 

Scarce had the sun his earliest light disclosed, 
When, from the precincts of yon tented field 

To that knoll, where many an ancient tree 

) the woodsman, merks wild nature's reign, 
I saw the chieftain of that host ascend 

In solemn musing, slow, with downcast eye. 

No craven fear chili strong pulses 

Of his manly heart. Firm and resolved, he felt 

As chief should feel who leads devoted thousands 
To the doubtful chance. I saw him kneel, 

And meekly bow before the great Unseen. 

Next I beheld him in the head t, 

Amid the din of arme and gush of blood ; 

And when his eye flasned like the lightning 

In its proud career, I saw its fire dimm’d, 

I saw the life-blood rushing from his side— 

I heard the lab’ring breath, the last request— 

“ Lay my cold corse beneath that aged oak.” 

I saw the hurried grave dug on that spot 

Where in the morn he knelt. 


The sullen clang 
Of arms, the muffled drum, the shaded brow, 
The measured tread, and all the eloquence 
Of martial grief, in solemn pomp were there. 
‘Though on each face the s emotion glows, 
No tear betrays the anguish of the heart. 
They heave the sod upon his manly breast, 
And silence reigns along the line, 
With equal silence on the bloody plain. 

y pause the hostile bands? Why tothe ground 
Do the furl'd banners bow, which on the gale 
Victorious floated o’er the conquered field ? 
What means that mournful strain of sweetest tone 
Borne on the fitful breeze, along the steep, 

To that dead hero’s grave, from hostile lines ? 

They speak the sympathy of kindred souls, 

The lofty bearing of a generous race. 

See, to the eye bring the hidden tear, 

From hearts un to melt at nature's call. 

That manly tear, dash’d by the hasty hand 

From valour’s cheek, attests how deep it feels 

The soldier's tribute to a gallant foe. a 





O TELL ME NOT. 


O tell me not of dimpled cheeks, 
And eyes of loveliness divine ; 
And tell me not of sylph-like forms, 
Where youth and airy ay combine : 
For such were hers on w my heart 
Its wealth of fond devotion poured, 
And yet, alas! her broken vow 
Has taught how vainly I adored. 


Ah what avail the perfect shape, 

The gentle mien, the roseate smile, 
If in the haunted bosom dweil 

The kindred fiends of gui 
Lo! fair is yon sepu' 

Whe ing fi their ti breathe, 





O tell me not though one were false, 
That truer, fonder hearts remain, 
And that amid the blushing throng 
*T were wise indeed to seek again : 
Vain thought! when once the soul is left 
ay ates 7 
smile beauty lure, 
"SEcboeataboan 
There may be hearts of heavenly mould, 
Y apy 
et i in vain, 
May sure in doubt the search forego. 
Perhaps when disenthralled and pure, 
My spirit haunts some brighter sphere, 
It there may meet « full return 


For all the love it lavished here. PROTEUS. 


TO*+*++** 


BY HOMER BOSTWICK. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Lebanon Springs, 24th August, 1834. 

Genttemen—Knowing the interest that you feel for the literary 
institutions of our country, I take the liberty of sending you a brief 
notice of the poem delivered before the Adelphic Union of -Wil- 
liam’s College at their late commencement. I am the more confi- 
dent of gratifying you and your readers, as the poet, William Pitt 
Palmer, Esq., has long been a correspondent of your paper. 

On the evening of the nineteenth instant, the day preceding com- 
mencement, long before the appointed hour, the large village 
church was crowded to excess. The glow of delight that lit up 
every face as the speaker appeared on the stage and proceeded in 
his beautiful descriptions, gave evidence of the estimation in which 
his production was held. After learning that the subject of the poem 
was, as I thought, the worn-out one, “ New-England,” I could not 
but feel great anxiety for the fame of the bard; but I had yet to 
be taught what genius could do with even the most unpromising 


theme. His description of the landing and subsequent trials of the 


pilgrims, surpasses in truth and terror, and sublimity and beauty, 
every former attempt, not even excepting the justly esteemed 
poems of Mrs. Hemans and Pierpoint. I regret that I can give but 
a shart extract. 

“Tis morn along New-England’s rocky shore, 

And loud and wild the wintry surges roar, 

The winds are up, and through the lowering skies 

Landward the screaming sea-bird swiftly flies 

Through eddying clouds, from whose appalling gloom 

The lightnings flash, the deafening thunders boom : 

Fierce howls the storm in all its fearful power— 

God help the bark abroad at such an hour! 


“Lo! far away upon the billowy verge, 
Where the dim welkin mingles with the surge, 
What unknown shape to startle and amaze, 
Like magic chains the wondering Indian’s gaze? 
As high on yon bald promontory’s stee 
He hangs in statued stillness o’er the deep. 
With snowy pinions to the gale unfurled, 

Like some winged herald of the spirit world, 
Near and more near before the rushing storm, 
Majestic sweeps that unimagined form, 
Impetuous humbling in its foaming path. 

The white-helmed billows’ unavailing wrath.” 


After a glowing picture of that “ pilgrim band,” and their object 
in leaving the comforts and delights of home for the terrors and 
dangers of “ unexplored seas” and savage lands, he passes on to a 
desoription of their persecution in England, and thus continues : 


‘« Awhile they lingered on the much-loved shore, 

The scourge behind, the frowning wave before, 

And meekly kneeling on the stormy strand, 

Invoked a blessing on their father-land. 

Then to the winds their fearless bark consigned, 

Nor wept to leave affection’s haunts behind ; 

For though the earth had shook them from her breast, 
There yet remained a refuge and a rest ; 

And though the deep should whelm them in her sands, 
For them there shone a home not made with hands, 
A haven-home beyond the gulf of care, 

And hope had cast her golden anchor there.” 


Here follow several pages of exquisite poetry—a tale of the suf- 
ferings endured for years by that heroic band from famine, and cold 
and disease. I have not room for the whole, and it is so closely 
connected, that a part cannot well be quoted without doing violence 
to the sense. The following is but half of the picture : 


“ And when at length in life’s declining hour, 
Ye plucked the sweets of plenty’s happ hoses, 
‘From earthly cares and wordly wishes free, 
Your hopeful grandsons prattling on your knee, 
While bright before you on the sunny glade 
Sephyed, 


The tasseled maize its golden wealt 
And far away upon the upland rise 
Luxuriant orchards blushing to the skies— 
Then from the pathless wilds profound 
That skirted your repose, 
With leaps that match the roe-buck’s bound, 


When first he hears the horn and hound 
Outsprang your vengeful foes. 


For many a league the forest powers 
In banded michs had come a 

Some from the Menseteaie bowers, 

Some from the Mohawk’s vale of flowers, 
And the far Erie some. 


Young warriors who had never dyed 
Their lips in human gore, 

Rushed wildly shouting by the side 

Of sachems in their scarry pride, 
And the stern Sagamore. 

Dark as the desert’s locust swarm, 
They burst upon the lawn, 

And Metamoset’s giant form, 

The first and fiercest of the storm, 
Terrific shouts them on. 


‘ Broad are the pale fiends’ lands, yet there 
The stag no longer roams! 

Fled are the panther and the bear ! 

Where are the dark old chase-grounds—where ? 
Ho! for the craven’s homes! 


‘ Sweet is the pale fiends’ blood, my braves ! 
And sharp the red man’s dart! 
Lo! how his cornfield reckless waves 
Above our fathers’ trodden graves ! 
Ho! for the craven’s heart !’ 


And onward sprang the yelling foe, 
Relentless to the strife, 

With tomahawk waved to and fro, 

And poisoned shaft and bended bow, 
And the red scalping knife. 


“ And dark o’er many a hamlet’s peaceful hold 
That living tide of desolation rolled, 

Swept from the rounded hill and flowery plain 
The bleating flock and lowing herd amain, 
Nor left a sheaf upon the furrowed vale 

To wake the wintry music of the flail.” 
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I pass over the picture of New-England life, the tribute to La- 
fayette, and many other morceaux, but must find room for the 


i yy ee iy Themes and Devon glide, 
And proud forms wing 4 dance, 
In hapless _ or gay voluptuous 
Yet queen of beauty leave her sphere 
To deck the brows of those she holds most dear, 
For mould and mien and worth that best endures, 
New-England’s fair—the diadem were yours!” 

One more extract and I have done. The following is the con- 

clusion of the poem. 
“ New-England’s dead! at that all-hallowed word, 
How beats the heart with patriot rapture stirred ! 
As buried forms of intellectual might, 
In glory burst upon the muse’s si 
From every plain of earth, and mountain steep, 
And every charnel-cavern of the deep. 
So when the prophet in the Syrian vale, 
By heaven commanded, called the slumbering gale, 
And bade it pour its vivifying breath, 
O’er the grim captives of the tyrant death, 
Bone unto bone with living flesh was strung, 
And countless myriads into being sprung! 
“Lo! Elliot rises from his peaceful rest, 
The contrite Indian leaning on his breast ; 
And Mills awakens from his ocean sleep, 
For suffering man to struggle and to weep ; 
Afar on Ganges’ soul-benighted plain, 
Immortal Hall uprears the cross oy 
And starting up by Danube’s winding shore, 
New-England’s epic bard is heard once more ; 
Again her Sedgwick breaks the captives’ yoke, 
Ere Clarkson rose, or Wilberforce awoke ; 
Calm Franklin guides the lightning’s fiery car, 
And Adams lifts the pall from Freedom’s buried star ! 
Hushed is the muse before that awful band, 
And the mute lyre falls powerless from her hand !” N. P. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








MR. H, OR BEWARE OF A BAD NAME. 


Never had the tranquillity of the beautiful little village of Monk- 
silver, in Somersetshire, been so put to the rout as it was a little 
before noon on the thirtieth day of May, A. D. 1810. The wea- 
ther was warm for the season, but delightfully pleasant, thanks to 
a cloudless sky, a bright sun, and just breeze enough to keep the | 
air fresh, and the foliage in motion, and the olian harp in Isabel | 
Hartley’s boudoir in the full tide of its wiid and mysterious har- 
mony. The girls and boys of the village were all at the school ; | 
the men out at work in the fields; the housewives busy over their 
cooking; and, in short, the most profound quiet reigned through 
the place, unbroken, save by the barber’s ambitious fiddle, the drone 
of old Goody Smith’s spinning-wheel, and the roystering uproar 
kept up by a party of hard-drinking ducks that used to meet every | 
day to talk over the news, in the shade of the willows that drooped | 
with their long pendulous branches over the pond in front of the | 
Arundel-arms, the head inn of the village. On a sudden the gene- | 
ral calm was disturbed by the rattling of wheels over the smooth | 
macadamized road, and the clatter of horses’ feet—the unexpected | 
noises increased, and in another minute, up to the door of the | 
Arundel-arms whirled a neat, new, dashing curricle with two horses, 
followed by two mounted grooms in a rich, though not conspi- | 
cuous livery. 

There is something wonderful—almost supernatural—in the ce- | 
lerity with which the tidings of an arrival are spread through the | 
population of your small quiet villages, where such an event is of | 
unfrequent occurrence ; the knowledge becomes universal in spaces | 
of time so exceedingly brief, that it seems to be the result rather of | 
intuition, than of any ascertained mode of communication. Such | 
was the case in the present instance. From the gate at the Lon- | 
donward end of the main street, to the door of the Arundel-arms, | 
was a ride of only a very few minutes, and yet its passage was | 
witnessed by more than two-thirds of the population. The women 
abandoned their kettles and spits to their own devices, and ran to | 
the door to see who was coming ; Goody Smith’s wheel was hush- | 
ed; the barber ran, fiddle in hand, to the comer, for his shop | 
was a short distance down a cross street; the windows of the | 
schoolhouse were thronged with clustering heads piled tier above | 
tier; the village milliner and her four apprentices dropped their | 
unfinished bonnets and caps; the blacksmith suffered his iron to 
cool; the apothecary broke off short in the very act of making up a | 
prescription ; and even the half-pay lieutenant, the fat curate, the | 
retired cheese-monger and the parish-clerk, who had assembled as | 
usual in the tap-room of the Arundel-arms to discuss the County 
Gazette, over a pipe and a cool tankard, brought their debate to an | 
abrupt close and sallied out into the porch—where the landlord was | 
already standing in fearful hope of a guest, and prompt to receive the | 
occupant of the approaching vehicle with a degree of attention ade- | 
quate to his distinguished appearance. It was not every day that a | 
curricle with out-riders was to be seen in the village of Monksilver. 








A week had now passed away, and still the curricle and the four 
horses remained at the Arundel-arms; but the proprietor had in- | 
stalled himself and his servants in lodgings. He had taken the four | 
best rooms in the house of the widow Johnson; furnished them | 
anew and in a style that amazed the whole village; and was under- 
stood to intend making a long stay in Monksilver. He was rich, 
and paid, not like a prince, for those gentlemen often pay only in 
promises, but with an unquestioning and most agreeable liberality ; 

















young, handsome, accomplished, gay and polite to the highest 
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were the peopie in and about Monksilver so delighted with either 
woman or man, as with the lord of the new curricle. He had a 
particular faculty of making himself acquainted with everybody ; 
and by the end of the first week of his stay, was on visiting terms, 
not only with every family of the least note in the village, but with 
all the neighbouring gentry within a circuit of twenty miles. There 
was but one thing that diminished in the slightest degree the gene- 
ral satisfaction and even delight felt and expressed at the presence, 
manners and conduct of the new-comer ; and this was the mystery 
in which, for some reason or other, he thought proper to envelop his 
birth, and connexions. It was very remarkable, but never- 
theless a fact, that he chose to be known simply as Mr. H; and all 
efforts were vain to discover the remaining vowels and consonants 
that made up his legitimate appellation. His servants were skil- 
fully pumped, but to no purpose; they protested that they were no 
wiser than those by whom they were questioned, and on being still 
farther pressed, observed that they considered their master’s name 
to be none of ¢hcir business, with a manner so marked, that the 
questioners could not but take the hint, and abandon their efforts in 
that quarter. Speculation was on the alert in every direction, and 
all sorts of conjectures were thrown out as modes of accounting for 
the remarkable circumstance. Some would have it that there was 
a bet in the case ; others that it was merely a whim; others again 
invented a long and plausible story about a strange will, under 
which Mr. H had come to his fortune upon condition of taking that 
letter or aspirate for his only appellative; and a few old dealers in 
scandal shook their heads with an ominous look, and muttered 
dark hints to the effect that there must be something wrong in the 
business. As for the party himself, he had taken the first occasion 
to let all the world know that-the subject was one on which he did 
not choose to be questioned. One of his first visits was at the Hall, 
about a mile from the village, where lived Squire Hartley; the 
father of that same Isabel whose £olian harp has already been men- 
tioned. He had presented himself at the Hall with an introduc- 


| tion from the squire’s very particular friend, Sir Egerton Martyn, 


of Egerton House, in the county of York; and the high terms in 
which he was spoken of in the letter, had secured for him a degree 
of consideration which was confirmed by his own striking appear- 
ance, elegant manners and sensible conversation. He was, of 
course, invited to dinner; and on arriving at the Hall on the ap- 
pointed day, found a large party assembled to meet him. 

Among the guests there was a fox-hunting gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, who had already taken infinite pains to solve the 
mystery of the stranger’s name, and now, having well fortified him- 
self with the courage of port and champagne, very soon after the 
cloth was removed commenced a series of jesting interrogations, 
in which there was more of point than politeness, ending at last in 
a direct, and as some thought, impertinent query as to the real cog- 
nomen of which H was supposed to be nothing more than the initial. 
The attack was parried with great address and good humour, so 
long as it was kept within admissible bounds; but when the last 
point-blank interrogation was put, there was a decided change both 
of tone and manner, and the reply was such as to put a stop to all 
questioning on the subject. 

“My name, sir,” he said, “‘as you have already been told, is 
H;; by that name I have enjoyed the honour of an introduction to 
our respected host, and the ladies and gentlemen whose acquaint- 
ance I have this day had the pleasure of making ; it may be a sin- 
gular name to bear, but it is mine nevertheless, and until it can be 
made to appear that its owner has done something to forfeit the 
respect due to a gentleman, I shall be under the necessity of consi- 
dering any farther remarks as an overture to a serious disagreement.” 

The report of this conversation was soon spread abroad, and had 
the effect to prevent any future allusion to the forbidden subject, in 
the presence of the party concerned ; and in process of time, the won- 
der began to diminish, and Mr. H to be left in the undisputed enjoy- 
ment of his supposed incognito. In the course of a few more weeks, 
people even began to believe, or at least to admit, that his name 
might be really H, by itself H; letters came to him so directed, 
from various parts of the kingdom ; books and parcels were brought 
down every week from London, for Mr. H ; and all doubt was at 
length removed, when it was found that his drafts on a great bank- 
ing-house in the metropolis, signed merely with a peculiar and diffi 
cult flourish, in the centre of which was a handsome and very dis- 
tinct H, were honoured with all possible promptitude. 





Spring passed away, summer came and departed, and autumn 
still found Mr. H the observed of all observers at Monksilver. The 
village and the country around it had never been so gay as they had 
become under the inspiring influence of his presence. The men all 
swore he was the best rider, and: one of the best shots they had 
ever seen, and gave capital dinners and wine into the bargain. . The 
old ladies eulogized his profound skill and attention at whist, and 
the young ones were all in raptures with his fine voice, his exquisite 
taste in dress, and his delightful gallantry. Even the boys were 
his devoted adherents, for he allowed them to ride his horses, and 
shoot with his guns, and both were first-rate. He was always pro- 
posing and carrying into effect, some particularly agreeable scheme 
of amusement ; to-day a pic-nic, on the top of one of the Malvern 
Hills ; to-morrow a ride to the old ruined castle that frowned over 
the Severn; now an extemporaneous ball, and anon a fishing ex- 
cursion. He introduced archery, and invented the sweetest uniform 
for the ladies; had down all the new music as fast as it was pub- 
lished in London, and the new novels a week in advance of the 
circulating library. Moreover, he played the church-organ on Sun- 
days, with almost the touch and taste of a Neukomm; and there 
was not a gentleman in the neighbourhood that possessed such & 
talent at making conundrums, acting charades, and putting all sorts 
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people in perfect humour with themselves every But never before had the Monksilver friends of her betrothed || make a more liberal, and others a more restricted confession of 
per petal pee a a ra their misdeeds in witchcraft, and were afterwards hurried away to 


around them. It was very soon ascertained too, that he was not 
only an unmarried, but a marrying man ; rich, young, handsome, ac- 
complished, and uncommonly pleasant—there was not a young lady 
in Monksilver or its vicinity, from the retired cheese-monger’s plump 
daughter up to the aristocratic sister of the poor, but proud baronet, 
who represented the county in parliament, that would not have 
been willing, and, if the truth must be told, delighted to change her 
whole name for a share of his single letter ; and, for a time, so general 
were his attentions, that an equal hope was cherished by all of a 
result so congenial to their wishes. It appeared, however, in time, 
that Mr. H had a preference ; and he approved himself a man of 
excellent taste and judgment in making it. Isabel Hartley was a 
delightful creature ; there can be no doubt of it, for even when I 
knew her four years ago, she was still almost as beautiful as either 
of her three charming daughters, and although not quite so sylph- 
like in form, looked but a very few years older. When Mr. H be- 
came the slave of her bright hazel eyes, she was but just nineteen ; 
a lovely, innocent, guileless being, whose motions were all. grace, 
looks gladness, and thoughts purity. I have not time to describe 
her at length, and the reader must be contented with learning from 
me that she was not tall, nor yet very short, slender in the waist, 
but of she most beautiful rounded proportions, with a small classical 
head, a sweet little mouth, exquisite hands, and a foot of surpassing 
loveliness. Her temper was not very gay, but always serene and 
cheerful; and her mind both good and well cultivated. In short, 
she was a girl to be loved more as a wife than a bride ; and so she 
has been for the last twenty years of-her happy innocent life. Mr. 
H fell in love with this good and bewitching girl, courted her like a 
man of sense and a gentleman, and gained her affections. Her pa- 
rents were satisfied, she was grateful and happy, and he at the sum- 
mit of rational human felicity. They were engaged, and the wed- 
ding day was appointed to be in the first week of December. 





The annual county ball given at Bridgewater, on the second of 
November, 1810, was more than commonly brilliant, and was graced 
by the presence of all the wealth, beauty and fashion of Somerset- 
shire. There had been a great political struggle, or in other words, 
a hotly contested election ; and it is always observed that in exact 


proportion to the heat and violence of the strife upon these occa-’ 


sions, are the splendour and luxury of the dejeuners, dinners and 
balls by which they are followed ; the victors, of course, anxious to 
make the most of their triumph, and the vanquished to hide or for- 
get the mortification of their defeat. The Bridgewater ball, there- 
fore, of the particular year in question, was much talked-of before- 
hand, expected with vast impatience, and attended by every crea- 
ture within thirty miles, who could manage the three requisites of 
a conveyance, a dress and an invitation. The officers of the regi- 
ment stationed at Bristol were there to a man, from the colonel 
down to the cornet; both the candidates for the honour of repre- 
senting the county made it a point to be present, with their wives, 
sons, daughters, brothers and sisters, and as many friends as they 
could drum up for the occasion; Taunton sent forth its belles; 
Bath and Cheltenham furnished their quota of yellow nabobs, dys- 
peptic dowagers, fortune-hunters, and young men of no particular 
occupation ; and even the catholic peer, the right honourable baron 
De Clifford, emerged from his seclusion at Weston Park, and for- 
got for a single night his political wrongs, and the duns of his trou- 
blesome creditors. The scene was one of enchantment; look 
where you would, your glance was rewarded with visions of beauty ; 
diamonds and ladies’ eyes seemed to vie with each other in bril- 
liancy ; the pearly lustre of satin was eclipsed by teeth of more ex- 
quite purity ; and round, graceful arms, surpassed both in softness 
and hue the unsullied kid by which they were partly enveloped. 
Honied words were murmured by irresistible voices in charmed ears ; 
many a pure and innocent heart fluttered with mingled delight and 
alarm, as the fair hand of its gentle mistress was clasped for a mo- 
ment in that of some handsome captain or major, whose eyes spoke 
a language too flattering to be disbelieved; and many a vigilant 
mother hovered around, to ward off the unwelcome attentions of 
poor younger brothers, or te encourage those of the bashful young 
squires whose estates were known to amount to the desirable num- 
ber of thousands per annum. The band was one of the best that 
could be procured from London, and poured out a continual flood of 
the richest and most inspiriting harmony ; perfumes of the most de- 
licious fragrance floated upon the air, but so skilfully regulated as 
not to oppress while they delighted the sense ; and in the intervals 
of the dance, numbers of richly-liveried servants wandered about 
the rooms, laden with welcome refreshments, in every variety that 
taste and luxury could devise. 

Conspicuous among the throng of the refined, the elegant and 
the lovely who graced this splendid array, was the party from Monk- 
silver; and chief among these were the betrothed lovers. Mr. H 
and Isabel Hartley were both exquisite dancers, and the grace of 
their movements not less than her exquisite loveliness and his manly 
beauty, attracted general admiration. It was very soon known by 
all in the room that they were engaged, and therefore it excited no 
surprise, although a great deal of envy to both ladies and gentle- 
men, that he solicited no other hand than hers for waltz or quad- 
rille, and that her answer to every request for the h of being 
her partner, was met with a gracious and graceful denial. Isabel was 
delighted with all around her; with the splendour of the scene, the 
admiration excited by her lover, his assiduous and elegant at- 
tention, the exquisite music, the champagne, and last but not 
least of all, with the secret consciousness of her own irresistible 
and acknowledged beauty. Women always know when they are 
loveliest, and see the evidence of their power with a pleasant feel- 
ing, even though they care not to exert it. It is an innocent and 

joy, and shame to him who would condemn its presence. 








seen him to such advantage, or shining with a brilliancy of person 
and mind so fascinating and sustained. His spirits, always elastic 
and cheerful, were now excited to the highest pitch, yet beautifully 
tempered with the most perfect good breeding. His discourse was a 
perpetual series of neat repartee, elegant compliment, bright thought 
and happy expression; he had a beaming smile and a pleasant word 
for every one that came near him; he jested with the men, was 
respectfully attentive to the dowagers, flattered the belles, amused 
the mothers, and even found time, now and then, for some little | 
act of courtesy and kindness to the forsaken wall-flowers and hum- | 
ble companions ; and yet was scarcely a moment away from the 
side of his mistress. He anticipated her thoughts, knew the mean- | 
ing of every glance, and ministered to her every wish almost before 
it was formed. As the night wore on, Isabel wearied with danc- 
ing, and she and her immediate friends gathered together at one | 
side of the room, where the sofa on which she was seated quickly | 
became the central point of a numerous circle comprising the élite 
of the assembly, among whom Mr. H was the reigning star of the | 
hour. His fund of anecdote was amazing, and of the richest qua- | 
lity; and he poured it forth with a profusion that made all around 
him delighted listeners. He was actually inspired with happiness, | 
admiration, and just sufficient champagne to give full play to his | 
conversational powers. Still the party increased, as one after 
another came up eager to know and to share the enjoyment that | 
caused such repeated bursts of merriment and good-humour ; and 
every one thought to himself that decidedly the most agreeable | 
part of the night was commencing just when the dancing was over. 

“H,” said Isabel’s father, “you are leaving the band nothing to | 
do ; they will have not a quadrille to play to, if you go on at this rate.” 

“ The united attraction is too great to resist,” said the pompous 
Lord Hungerford; “tle amusing talents of Mr. H, and beauty 
like that of Miss Isabel Hartley might wile away the most devoted | 
servitor of Terpsichore.” | 

“ En revanche,” squeaked a diminutive colonel, “‘ Miss Hartley | 
ought to divide the attraction, and get up another set. May I so- | 
licit the honour of leading her to the floor !” 

Isabel pleaded fatigue, and her mother suggested that it was time 
to withdraw; but a dozen voices were lifted at once in remon- | 
strance, and two rattling young men linked their arms in those of 
the irresistible H, declaring that they should keep him a fast pri- 
soner for three hours longer at least. 

“You remind me, gentlemen,” said Mr. H, with a smile, “ of 
an adventure I had some six years ago, in Spain. I was out one | 
day, on a stroll, with my friend, the Marquis of Larrington, among | 
the passes of the Sierra Morena. We had been told that banditti | 
were lurking among the rocks, but gave no faith to the story, and | 
went unprovided with arms of any description. 
some miles, without thinking where we were going; pursuing a | 


} 
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pastured among the rich vallies that lie hidden away, as it were, in 
those wild recesses. At length, we found ourselves in a narrow’ 
glen, completely surrounded by steep, craggy rocks, and accessible | 


her victim and pursue her 


We had rambled | igh 


mountain-path, worn, probably, by the sheep, of which large flocks are th 





only by the narrow and difficult path by which we had reached it. 
I confess that the look of the place gave me some not very agree- | 
able thoughts, and I was on the point of suggesting to Larrington | 
the propriety of returning, when our ears were assailed by a loud, | 
shrill whistle, apparently just over our heads. ‘“ Larrington,” said | 
I, “did you hear that?” Before he could answer, the whistle 
was answered again and again, and I began to suspect that mis- 
chief was coming. Larrington’s thoughts were much of the same 
tenor; “ Hogsflesh, my boy,” said he to me—-—— 

There was a general start—a shriek—a shrill cry of wretched- 
ness and despair. Isabel Hartley fell swooning into the arms of 
her mother. “ Hogsflesh! merciful heavens!” exclaimed her 
father—the gentlemen stared at each other, and muttered “ Hogs- 
flesh ! oh, horrid!” The brilliantroom was ina moment a scene of | 
wild and disastrous confusion, and when this had in some measure 
subsided, the unfortunate cause was no more to be seen. He had | 
rushed from the room like a madman, and “ Lodgings to let” ap- | 
peared the next day in the lower floor windows of the house occu- | 
pied by the widow Johnson. 7 
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LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


A more "elancholy tale does not occur in the annals of necro- | 
mancy than that of the Lancashire witches in 1612. The scene of | 
this story is in Pendlebury forest, four or five miles from Manches- 
ter, remarkable for its picturesque and gloomy situation. Such | 
places were not t then as now, that hey might afford food for 
the imagination, and gratify the refined taste of the traveller. They | 
were rather shunned as infamous for scenes of depredations and | 
murder, or as the consecrated haunts of diabolical intercourse. | 
Pendlebury had been long of ill repute on this latter account, when 
a county magistrate, Roger Nowel by name, conceived about this 
time that he should do a public service, by rooting out a nest of 
witches, who rendered the place a terror to all the nei ring 
vulgar. The first persons he seized on were Elizabeth ike 
and Ann Chattox, the former of whom was eighty yéars of age, 
and had for some years been blind, who subsis saleateatie ty 
begging, though she had a miserable hovel on the spot, which she 

er own. Ann Chattox was of the same age, and had for 

same time been threatened with the calamity of blindness. Dem- 
on te held to be so a tanta trained all 
‘amily to the mystery ; ly, Elizabeth ice, her daughter, 
and James poe Wg tne 4 ildren. ay oe ee 
tion of Chattox was also involved Ann Redferne, her daughter. 
These, together with John Bullock, and Jane his mother, Alice 
Nutter, Catherine Hewit, and Isabel Roby, were successively ap- 

by the diligence of Nowel and one or two nei i 




















some to 


magistrates, and were all of them by some means i 


Lancaster castle, fifty miles off, to prison. Their crimes were said 
to have universally from malignity and resentment ; and 
it was reported to have repeatedly happensa for poor old Demdike 
to be led by might from her habitation into the open air by some 
member of her family, when she was left alone for an hour to curse 
incantations, and was then sought, 
and t again to her hovel. Her curses never failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

These poor wretches bad been but a short time in prison, when 
information was given, that a meeting of witches was held on Good 
Friday, at Malkin’s Tower, the habitation of Elizabeth Device, to 
the number of twenty persons, to consult how by infernal machina- 
tions to kill one Covel, an officer, to blow up Lancaster castle, and 
deliver the prisoners, and to kill another man of the name of Lister. 
The last was effected. The other plans by some means, we are not 
told how, were prevented. 

The prisoners were kept in jail till the summer assizes; and in 
the meantime it fortunately happened that the poor blind Demdike 
died in confinement, and was never brought up to trial. 

The other prisoners were severally indicted for killing by witch- 
craft certain persons who were named, and were all found guilty. 
The principal witnesses against Elizabeth Device were James De- 
vice and Jennet Device, her grandchildren, the latter only nine 
years of age. When this girl was put into the witness-box, the 
grandmother, on seeing her, set up so dreadful a yell, intermixed 
with bitter curses, that the child declared that she could not go on 
with her evidence, unless the prisoner was removed. This was 
agreed to; and both brother sister swore, that they had been 
present, when the devil came to their grandmother in the sha 
of a black dog, and asked her what she desired. She said, the 
death of John Robinson ; when the dog told her to make an image 
of Robinson in clay, and after crumble it into dust, and as fast as 
the image ouihel the life of the victim should waste away, and 
in conclusion the man should die. This evidence was received ; 
and upon such testimony, and testimony like this, ten persons were 
led to the gallows, on the twentieth of August, Ann Chattox of 
ei ty years of age among the rest, the day after the trials, which 
lasted two days, were finished. The judges who presided on these 
trials were Sir James Altham and Sir Edward Bromley, barons of 
the exchequer. 

From the whole of this story it is fair to infer, that these old 
women had played at the game of commerce with the devil. It 
had flattered their vanity, to make their simpler neighbours afraid 
of them. ‘To observe the symptoms of their rustic terror, even of 
their hatred and detestation, had been gratifying to them. They 
played the game so long, that in an imperfect degree they deceived 
themselves. Human passions are always to a certain degree infec- 
tious. Perceiving the hatred of their neighbours, they began to 
think that they were worthy objects of detestation and terror, that 
their imprecations had a real effect, and their curses killed. The 
brown horrors of the forests were favourable to visions ; and they 
sometimes almost believed, that they met the foe of mankind in the 
ight. But, when Elizabeth Device actually saw her grandchild of 
nine years old placed in the witness-box, with the intention of con- 
signing her to a public and an ignominious end, then the reveries of 
e imagination vanished, and she deeply felt the reality, that, 
where she had been somewhat imposing on the child in devilish 
sport, she had been whetting the dagger that was to take her own 
life, and digging her own grave. It was then no wonder that she 
uttered a preternatural yell, and poured curses from the bottom of 
her heart. It must have been almost beyond human endurance, to 
hear the cry of her despair, and to witness the curses and the 
agony in whick it vented itself. 

Twenty-two years elapsed after this scene, when a wretched 
man, of the name of Edmund Robinson, conceived on the same 
spot the scheme of making himself a profitable speculation from a 
similar source. He trained his son, eleven years of age, and fur- 
nished him with the necessary instructions. He taught him to say 
that one day in the fields he had met with two dogs, which he urged 
on to hunt a hare. They would not move, and he in revenge 
tied them to a bush and whipped them; when suddenly one of 
them was transformed into an old woman, and the other into a 
child, a witch and her imp. ‘This story succeeded so well that the 
father soon after gave out that his son had an eye that could dis- 
tinguish a witch by sight, and took him round to the neighbouring 
churches, where he piaced him standing on a bench after service, 
and bade him look round and see what he could observe. The de- 
vice, however clumsy, succeeded, and no less than seventeen per- 
sons were ——— at the boy’s election, and conducted to Lan- 
caster castle. These seventeen persons were tried at the assizes, 
and found guilty ; but the judge, whose name has unfortunately been 
lost, unlike Sir James Altham and Sir Edward Bremley, saw some- 
thing in the case that excited his suspicion, and, though the juries 
had not hesitated in any oue instance, respited the convicts, and 
sent up a report of the affair to government. Twenty-twe years 
on this occasion had not e in vain. Four of the prisoners were 
by the judge’s recommendation sent for to the metropolis, and were 
examined first by the king’s physicians, and then by Charles the 
first in person. The boy’s story was strictly scrutinized. In fine, 
he confessed that it was ali an imposture ; and the whole seventeen 
received the royal pardon.—Laves of the Necromancers. 
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TWO PICTURES OF WASHINGTON. 


There are sundry things in the world that ¢ their appear- 
ne 8 ae ir existence ; 
nothing, for example, can well be i more different in ap- 
ponerse Gan. coching wen aaa Oe Seacengeey eanmanet 
In a gonfounded ill-humour, and the same i the feminine 
quality, on her good behaviour before a party at dinner; to 
witness the gentle suavity of her smiles, the bewitching soft- 
ness of her demeanour at the i period, one would 
hardly believe her to be the same affectionate being who scolded 
her lord out of doors some five or six hours before, havi first 


boxed his ears by way of a . An r in prime tion, 
and just torn from its m nest at the of the Potomac, 
and the same succulent after a three weeks’ ining on 
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the other—but ¢hat picture is too dreadful to look upon. A boa-con- 
strictor with a buffalo in his stomach is very unlike a boa-constrictor 
hungry ; and a glass of champagne, fizzing and fresh from the flask, 
is any thing but the same with another glass of that agreeable tipple, 
that has been standing exposed to the air during the best part of a 
summer’s day. But in neither of these is the difference more as- 
tounding than that which exists between Washington now, and 
Washington six months hence. The capital of the United States, 
is, at intervals of the half of a year, its own antipodes. Its phases 
are not more alike than those of the moon. Go there in the 
midst of the summer and you will find a huge, sprawling vil- 











lage, with an apparent population of one individual to a house. || 


Pennsylvania Avenue seems to be desolate. Here and there a lean 
dog ye be seen, growling and grumbling over a well-picked bone ; 
a few clerks and attachés lounge up and down ; and the shopkeepers 
stand at their doors, with an expression of countenance that seems 
to announce despair of acustomer. Bar-rooms are silent and hotel- 
keepers disconsolate. If you wander as far as the capitol, its lonely 
aspect gives you a feeling of sadness; its halls are deserted, and 
the few lovers of books that may still be found, even at this time of 
universal desertion, scattered about in the recesses of the vast li- 
brary-room, enjoy a degree of seclusion and quiet as perfect as ma 
be found in the cell of an anchorite. As you saunter along throug 
the narrow and gloomy passages that lead from one part of the capi- 
tol to another, the solemn silence is now and then broken, and you 
are startled from your profound reverie by the loud clang of some 
distant door; the sound reverberates for a few moments through 
the arched galleries, and then dies away into silence as deep as that 
of the forest solitudes. 

But with the first snow all this is changed. As the mercury in 
the thermometer begins, day after day, to fall towards the freezing 
point, the hearts of the landlords and boarding-house keepers ex- 
pand with gladness, and hope and joy beam on their saddened 
visages. Animation assumes the place so long held by languor and 
idleness. The avenues and the streets are thronged with belles, 
match-makers, fortune-hunters, editors, politicians, office-seekers, 
letter-writers and hangers-on of all sorts and sizes. The highways 
are full of gigs, carriages, buggies and equestrians. Whole shoals 
of canvas-back ducks begin to pour in from all quarters ; and if you 
take a walk at about dinner-time, your nose is assailed with all 
manner of savoury exhalations, and your ears with a continuous 
popping of corks from the champagne bottles. A numerous popu- 
lation seems to have sprung out of the earth all of a sudden ; and 
every stage that comes in adds to the number. At about ten in 
the morning a stream of promiscuous individuals sets in toward the 
capital, thronging the Avenue even to jostling. Speeches are 
plenty as blackberries ; and their echoes are heard not only within 
the appropriate halls of the legislature, but in the drawing-rooms 
and at the bars of the hotels. The world is split up into two great 
parties; and these are again subdivided into sets, coteries, and 
cabals, whose name is indeed legion. The white house is besieged 
day after day, and at night there is a gathering of the multitude 
round the doors of the secretaries. Fortunes are made by the 
keepers of livery-stables ; and great is the plucking of pigeons at 
brag, vingt-un, and unlimited loo. The capitol from morning to 
night is in a perpetual uproar ; and the din of the strife extends to the 
uttermost parts of the country. Everybody has something to gain; 
places, pensions, fortunes, husbands, dinners, duns, flirtations, plots, 
intrigues, and everlasting speeches, fill "P the hours ; from the pre- 
sident’s parlour down to the oyster-cellars, all is turmoil, bustle 
and confusion. Washington is a complete chaos ; and its atmosphere 
is one continued whirlwind of jarring and discordant sounds, intents, 
intrigues, and interests, from whose vortex no one can keep aloof, 
and whose extreme points of attraction and repulsion are the chief 
magistrate of the nation on the one side, and upon the other the two 
hundred and eighty-eight senators and representatives, who make 
long discourses for the good of their country and eight dollars per diem. 


MODERN REFINEMENTS OF LANGUAGE. 


Among all the improvements of the age, none ne are more 
striking than those which have recently been made, and indeed are 
at present making, in the language of ordinary life. Who, in these 
days, ever reads of boarding-schools ! Nobody. They are transformed 
into academies for boys, and seminaries for girls ; the higher classes 
are “establishments.” A coachmaker’s shop is a “ repository for 
carriages ;” a milliner’s shop, a “* depot ;” a threadseller’s, an “ em- 
porium.” One buys drugs at a “ medical hall ;”” wines of a “com- 
pany ;” and shoes at a “mart.” Blacking is dispensed from an 
** institution ;” and meat from a “ purveyor.” One would imagine 
that the word shop had become not only contemptible, but had been 
discovered not to belong to the English language. Now-a-days, 
all the shops are “warehouses,” or “places of business;” and 
you will hardly find a tradesman having the honest hardihood to call 
himself a shopkeeper. 
tailor, that is to say among speakers polite. ‘‘ Clothier” has been dis- 
covered to be more elegant, although, for our part, the term tailor 
is every bit as respectable. This new mode of paraphrasing the 
language of ordinary life, however ridiculous it may in some in- 
stances be, is not half so absurd as the newspaper fashion of using 
high-flown terms in speaking of very common-place occurrences. 
For instance, instead of reading that after a ball the company did 
not go away till ee we are told that the joyous groups con- 
tinued tripping on the light fantastic toe until Sol gave them warn- 
ing to depart. If one of the company happened on his way to tum- 
ble into a ditch, we should be informed that “his foot slipoed, and 
he was immersed in the liquid element.” A supper is described 
as making the “tables groan with every delicacy of the season.” 
A crowd of briefless lawyers, unbeneficed clergymen, and half-pay 
officers, are enumerated as a “ host of fashion” at a watering-place, 
where we are also informed that ladies, instead of taking a dip be= 
fore breakfast, “plunge themselves fearlessly into the bosom of 
Neptune.” 

A sheep killed by lightning, is a thing unheard of; the animal 


may be destroyed by the electric fluid, but, even then, we should |! 


not be told it was dead; we should be informed that, “the vital 
spark had fled forever.” If the carcass were picked up by a car- 
penter or shoemaker, we never should hear that a journeyman 
tradesman had found it: we should be told that its remains had 
been discovered by an “ operative artizan.” All little girls, be thei 
faces ever so plain, pitted, or pitiable, if they appear at a public office 
to complain of robbery or ill-treatment, are invariably “intelligent 


and interesting.” If they have proceeded very far in crime, they || 


are called “ unfortunate females.” Child-murder is elegantly termed 
“infanticide ;” and when it is punished capitally, we hear, not that 





There is now also no such word as that of |! 








the unnatural mother was hanged, but that “the unfortunate cul- 
prit underwent the last sentence of the law, and was launched into 
eternity.” No person reads in the newspapers that a house had 
been burned down, he perhaps will find ‘ that the house fell a sa- 
crifice to the flames.” Tn an account of a launch, not that the ship 
| went off the slips without any accident, but that “she glided se- 
| curely and majestically into her native element ;” the said native 
| element being one in which the said ship never was before. To 
send for a surgeon, if one’s leg is broken, is out of the question: 
a man indeed may be “despatched for medical aid.” There are now 
no public singers at tavern dinners, they are the “professional gen- 
tlemen ;” and actors are all “professors of the histrionic art.” 
Widows are scarce, they are all “interesting relicts;” and, as for 
nursery-maids, they are now-a-days universally transformed into 
“young persons who superintend the junior branches of the family.” 











THE ANNUALS. 


It is curious to trace cut the progress of literature, through the 
numberless varieties of form in which it presents itself to the world. 
This is the age of libraries: that is, of condensation. Time was 
when nothing would go down with the reading public but huge fo- 
lios and lumbering quartos; when it was a task for two men to 
lift a book to its place on an upper shelf ; and the reader might al- 
most as well have attempted to carry his whole library to the fire, 
as one of the volumes which it contained. A romance was reading 
for several months, and even a treatise on hunting was not to be 
swallowed in less than a fortnight of hard labour. 

In process of time printers began to think it was possible to dimi- 
nish the size of their types; volumes shrunk down to about half 
their former dimensions, and authors were fain to make up in num- 
ber for what the taste of the age compelled them to yield in the 
magnitude of their productions. This was the era of novels spun 
| out into ten or twelve thick duodecimos ; and works of greater pre- 
tension stretched themselves into whole columns of sturdy octavos. 
About this time newspapers sprang into existence ; but they were 
a puny, insignificant race, not so large as a decent-sized pane of 
glass, and went sneaking about, with a starved look, as though 
| dreadfully ashamed of their pitiful dimensions. It was soon per- 
ceived, however, that they were destined to find favour in the eyes 
of the multitude ; their numbers increased, and but a very few years 
had elapsed when they began to swell out and give themselves airs 
of importance. 

In the meantime, books continued to dwindle ; first they sank 
into thin duodecimos ; then eighteens became all the rage ; and at 
last, the market began to be deluged with whole oceans of pocket 
editions. A similar process took place with regard to their con- 
tents ; brevity and variety now became all the rage ; vast treatises 
gave place to short essays; histories were condensed into narra- 
tives; poems were cut down into sonnets ; and legions of long- 
winded novels were thrust aside to make room for tales and stories. 
Then came the annuals. 
| world is indebted for these agreeable visitors. At first they were 
nothing but pocket-books, with receptacles for bank notes, a few 
blank ieaves for memoranda, an almanack, and forty or fifty 
of geographical and statistical tables. Some fortunate publisher took 
it into his head to engage three or four writers of eminence to fur- 
nish some tales and short pieces of poetry ; the thing took; another 
year and pictures were added ; common-place things, portraits of 
kings and odd-looking bits of scenery; the idea was caught at in 
England, and lo! from this trifling seed has sprung up the vast crop 
of Souvenirs, Keepsakes, Offerings, Tokens, and Anniversaries that 
now pour from the press, with all their splendid engravings, rich 
binding, music, talent and popularity. 

A corresponding change has “ come o’er the spirit’’ of the papers. 
Until within a very brief period they were merely the vehicles of 
news, properly speaking, and of political be peng now they are 
| for the most part really magazines, and filled with all sorts of mat- 
ter; political, scientific, moral, and medical. Now-a-days, in fact, 
readers expect to find every thing in the paper; and by far the 
greatest portion of the talent and intelligence of the age comes be- 
fore the public through this channel. Some there are that are made 
up almost wholly of selections from books on all manner of sub- 
jects ; and perhaps it is not going too far to say, that with thousands 
of readers, the paper has completely taken the place of the library. 











VALUE OF BOOKS. 


There are many curious facts, which show the extreme scarcity 
| of books during the dark ages. So precious were they, that, in the 
lives of the popes, and of many bishops, donations of books are re- 
corded as acts of signal generosity, deserving perpetual remem- 
brance: and hence a memorial of the gift was sometimes inscribed 
on the tomb of the benefactor. In 690, the king of Northumber- 
land gave eight hundred acres of land for one book containing a 
| history of the world. A countess of Anjou gave two hundred sheep 
| and a large parcel of rich furs for a volume of homilies; a hundred 
| and twenty crowns of gold were given for a single book of Livy: 
' a hundred crowns of gold for a Concordance, forty crowns for a 
satirical poem called the Romance of the Rose. Jn — at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the rich Abbey of Pech- 
vared could not produce more than three glossaries and one book of 
homilies, and this was at a time when a hundred and twenty horses 
stood in its stalls. At the same period a monk in another mon- 
astery sold a bible to a Jew for seventy marks, a prodigious sum for 
those days, as eight marks were then sufficient to purchase a slave 
and her child, a horse, and the whole harness of a farmer's stud. 
| In 1720, a Latin bible was valued at thirty pounds, at a time when 
| two arches of London bridge were built for less money ; at a time, 
| too, when the wages of a labourer were only three halfpence aday, and 
when of course it would have cost such a man fifteen years of labour 
to buy a bible, which, after all, being in Latin, he could not have read. 











ANECDOTE OF LORD CLIVE. 


| The following authentic anecdote of the celebrated conqueror 

in India has never, we believe, appeared in print; it was commu- 

nicated to us by a gentleman to whom it was told upwards of fifty 

| years ago, by a townsman of the illustrious soldier, who witnessed 

the occurrence. The story furnishes an apt illustration of the 

| spirit which raised Clive to the peerage, through a series of almost 
unexampled successes and bold undertakings. 

At the time to which the anecdote relates, Clive was a boy at 

school, in a small town in the west of England. Not far from the 








school-house was a high bank of earth, down the side of which ran 


‘him,) “ Copley asked him to stand for 
a ahoetrathe 


It is to Germany that the rest of the. 
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a small stream of water. Beneath this bank an old woman had a 
cottage, at the open window of which she daily displayed a 
array of nuts, gingerbreads, marbles, and other trinkets 
such as are likely to tempt the souls of roystering school-boys, and 
by the sale of which the old wer J —— contrived to effect a 
transfer to her own strong box of all the stray pennies that came 
into the ion of the lads of the neighbourhood. Some pas- 
sages of an unpleasant character had taken place between little 
Clive and the vender of eatables, resulting probably from a refusal 
on the part of the latter to give credit when the boy’s pockets were 
empty, and his thoughts were bent on revenge. After cogitating 
over the matter for some time, it occurred to him that his best plan 
would be, to divert the stream from its natural direction and bri 
it to pour itself down into the old woman’s window. No sooner sai 
then done ; watching his opportunity when the good lady was out 
of the way, the youngster betook himself to his task, and laboured 
for some time with great energy to build up a dam with gravel and 
mud and stones across the course of the brook, so as to turn it aside 
from its natural channel ; but the force of the water was too great 
for him and broke down his dam as fast as he built it up; he perse- 
vered, however, for some time with great constancy, but with no bet- 
ter success than at first; tired at ength of repeated failures, but 
not a whit the less bent on fulfilling his purpose, the obstinate ur- 
chin very coolly laid himself down directly across the stream, thus 
ing a solid embankment of his own body, and kept his station 
without flinching until his clothes were thoroughly soaked, and he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the camp of his enemy inundated by 
the full rush of the descending torrent, and her apples, cookies, and 
other haberbashery floating about in undistinguishable confusion. 
The same determination to succeed in whatever he undertook, with 
the same recklessness as to the nature of the means to which he 
resorted, marked the future career of the Indian conqueror. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








FARTHER EXTRACTS FROM DUNLAP’S FORTHCOMING 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


COPLEY’S TEDIOUSNESS. 


“ Stuart used to tell me, that no man ever knew how to manage paint 
better than Copley. I suppose he meant that firm, artist-like manner in 
which it was applied to the canvas; but he said he was very tedious in 
his practice. He once visited Copley in his painting-room, and being a 
good deal of a beau!!” (by these notes of admiration we suppose Mr. 

argent to allude to Stuart’s slovenly, snuffy appearance when ty 
him, that he might paint a bit of 

that stuck out of his bosom. Not thinking that it would 
take more than a few minutes, he complied. But after standing a long 
time, and growing uneasy, Copley began to apologize. ‘ Noconsequence 
at all,” said Stuart, “1 beg you would finish—do all you can do to it 
now, for this is the last time you ever get me into such a-scrape.” 

“ Copley’s manner,” continues Mr. Sargent, “ though his pictures have 
great merit, was very mechanical. He painted a very beautiful head of 
my mother, who told me that she sat to him fifteen or sixteen times! six 
hours at a time!! and that once she had been sitting to him for many 
hours, when he left the room for a few minutes, but requested that she 
would not move from her seat during his absence. She had the curio- 
sity, however, to peep at the picture, and, to her astonishment, she found 
it all rubbed out.” 

A RUINOUS GOOD SPECULATION. 

“ Ithas been said that Mr. Copley’s death was accelerated by two con- 
current circumstances, both affecting his purse. The one was the dila- 
toriness of Bartolozzi in finishing the print of the Death of Chatham, 

which he lost many subscribers, and experienced a diminished sale. 

he other is thus related. Some American speculator who was ac- 
quainted with the superb situation of Copley’s house in Boston, (over- 
looking the beautiful green and parade-ground called the Common, with 
the Mall, and its venerable trees,) and who knew the rapid increase in 
value which such property had experienced, and was daily experiencing, 
made an offer to the ‘ograd for the purchase, which, compared to the 
value of property in the town of Boston in former days, seemed enor- 
mous. Copley eagerly closed with him, and sold the property for a song, 
compared to its real value. Shortly after the irrevocable deed was done, 
he heard that it was worth ten—perhaps twenty times the money he 
had received—in short, that he had lost a fortune. He, it is said, tried 
to undo the bargain, and even sent his lawyer-son to Boston for the pur- 
pose, but his travelling countryman had left no loop-hole for the future 
r of the realm of Great Britain to peer into. All was irrevocably 
ast, and these losses are said to have shortened his days.” 


DR. JOHNSON AND STUART. 


“ He related to a friend of mine,” says Mr. Fraser, “a little incident 
that occurred while he was with Mr. West, which is sufficiently inte- 
resting to be introduced in this part of my little ir. Dr. Joh 
called one morning on Mr. West to converse with him on American 
affairs. After some time, Mr. West said that he had a young American 
living with him from whom he might derive some information, and intro- 
duced Stuart. The conversation continued, (Stuart being thus invited 
to take a part in it,) when the doctor observed to Mr. West, that the 
young man spoke very good English—and turning to Stuart, rudely 
asked him where he had learned it. Stuart very promptly replied, ‘ Sir, 
I can better tell you where I did not learn it—it was not from your dic- 
— Johnson seemed aware of his own abruptness, and was not 
offended.” 





WEST, STUART, AND THE KING’S PICTURE. 


“ Mr. West treated me very cavalierly on one occasion, but I had my re- 
venge. It was the custom, whenever a new governor-general was sent out 
to India, that he should be complimented by a present of his majesty’s 
portrait, and Mr. West, being the king’s painter, was called upon on all 
such occasions. So, when Lord —— was about to sail for his govern- 
ment, the usual order was received for his majesty’s likeness. My old 
master, who was busily employed upon one of his ten-acre pictures, in 
company with prophets and apostles, thought he would turn over the 

ing tome. He never could paint a portrait. ‘ Stuart,’ said he, ‘it is 
a pity to make his majesty sit again for his picture; there is the portrait 
of him that you painted, let me have it for Lord ——.: I will retouch it, 
and it will do well enough.’ ‘ Well enough! very pretty,’ t t I, 
‘you might be civil when you ask a favour.’ Sol thought, but I said, 
‘ Yo well, sir.’ So the picture was carried down to his room, and at 
it he went. I saw he was —_— He worked at it allthat day. The 
next morning, ‘ Stuart,’ said he, ‘ have you got your palette set?” ‘ Yes, 
sir.’ ‘ Well, you can soon set another, let me have the one prepared for 
yourself; I can’t satisfy myself with that head.’ I gave him my palette, 
and he worked the greater part of that day. In the afternoon I went 
into his room, and he was hard at it. I saw that he had got up to the 
knees in mud. ‘ Stuart,’ says he, ‘I don’t know how it is, but you have 
a way of managing your tints unlike every body else—here, take the 
ette and finish the head.’ ‘I can't, sir.” ‘You can’t?’ ‘I can’t in- 
eed, sir, as it is, but let it stand till to-morrow morning and get dry, and 
I will go over it with all my heart.’ The picture was to go away the 
day after the morrow, so he made me promise to do it early next morn- 
ing. You know he never came down into the painting-room, at the bot- 
tom of the gallery, until about ten o’clock. I went into his room bright 
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ing me and your ! How can you answer it to me 

self? ‘Sir, said I, ‘do not condemn me without examining the esel. 

[have finished the picture, to look at it.’ He did so ; complimented 

me highly; and I ample revenge for his ‘It will do well enough.’” 
WASHINGTON’S ENJOYMENT OF THE LUDICROUS. 


“ The assertion that this great man never laughed, must have arisen 
{rom his habitual, perhaps his natural reservedness. He had from early 
‘outh been conversant with public men and employed in public affairs— 
in affairs of life and death. He was not an austere man either in ap- 
or manners, but was unaffectedly dignified and habitually po- 
ite. But I remember, during my eae, of his deport- 
ment, two instances of unrestrained laughter. The first most mode- 
rate was at a bon mot, or anecdote, from Judge Peters, then a member of 
congress, and dining with the general ; the second wae on witnessing a 
scene in front of Mr. Van Horne’s house, which was, as I recollect it, 
sufficiently laugh-provoking. Mr. John Van Horne was a man of un- 
common size and stre’ and bulky withal. His hospitable board re- 
quired that day, as it often did, a roasting pig, in addition to the many 
other substantial dishes which a succession of rena, civil and » 
put in requisition. A black boy had been ordered to catch the young 
porker, and was in full but unavailing chase, when the master and my- 
self arrived from a walk. ‘Pooh! you awkward cur,’ said the good-na- 
tured yeoman, as he directed Cato or Plato (for all the slaves were 
heathen philosophers in those days) to exert his limbs—but all in vain— 
the pig did not choose to be cooked. ‘Stand away,’ said Van Horne 
and throwing off his coat and hat, he undertook the chase, determined 
to run down the pig. His guests and his negroes stood laughing at his 
exertions and the pig’s manifold escapes. Shouts and la at length 
i the success of the chasseur ; and while he held the pig up in 
ph, the big dro; egrsing cath other from forehead to 
mahogany face glowing wi the effect of exercise, amid the - 
ing of the victim, stentorian voice of Van Horne was i, ‘il 
show ye how to run down a pig!’ and, as he spoke, he looked up in the 
face of Washington, who, with his suite, had just trotted their horses 
into the court-yard unheard, amidst the din of chase and the shouts 
of triumphant success. The ludicrous expression of surprise at being 
so t, with his attempts to speak to his heroic visiter, while the pig 
redoubled his efforts to escape ss ing and squeaking, produced as 
hearty a burst of laughter from dignified Washington as any that 
shook the sides of the most vulgar spectator of the scene.” 


CHARLES WILSON PEALE. 


“Charles Wilson Peale was born at Chesterton, on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, April sixteenth, 1741, consequently he was three years 
younger than West and Copley, who were born in 1738. He was bound 
apprentice to a saddler in lis, then the metropolis of Maryland. 

married before he was twenty-one, and after the term of apprentice- 
ship, pursued his trade, and, as appears, several others, for he attempted 
coach-making, and soon added clock and watch-making, besides work. 
ing as a silver-smith, and beginnin, oe eS Going 
to Norfolk to buy leather, he saw the paintings of a Mr. ier, and he 
thought he could do as well if he tried. ery returning home. 
he did try, by painting a portrait of himself, which him into notice, 
and determined him henceforward to make faces instead of saddles. 
‘This work, the portrait of himself, was long lost to the world, but forty 
years after it had ‘ procured him employment’ as a painter, it was found 
‘tied up as a bag, and containing a pound or two iting.’ We shall 
sum up the es, employments, and professions of Mr. Peale, some- 
what as his biographer in the Cabinet of Natural History has done. He 
was a saddler; harness-maker; clock and watch-maker ; silver-smith ; 
painter in oil, crayons, and miniature ; modeler in clay, wax and plas- 
ter: he sawed his own ivory for his miniatures, pee “By the glasses, 
and made the shagreen cases ; he was a soldier ; a legislator; a lecturer ; 
a preserver of animals—whose deficiencies he lied by means of glass 
qe ae ; he was a dentist he was, as his biogra- 
pher truly says, ‘a mild, benevolent, and good man.’” 

AN AGREEABLE INCIDENT. 


“ Mr. Morse, the president of the National A of Design, having 
gone to Italy, I, as vice-president, exerted myself for the institution : 
and on returning from a council meeting, in the evening, my wife put in 
my hand a letter which she, by accidentally answering a k at the 
door, had received from a man who gave it and hastily departed. That 
no hand-writing might be ised, the whole was in imitation of 
a letters. A note of the of America for one hundred dol- 

——— | ae pg ing the high wind 

“*Ww. Duna, .—My dear ay eg igh wind on 
Sunday the enclosed one hundred dollar bill was blown up here from 
your BANK NOTE WORLD. As we have Cr byw. here without money 
and without price, several of your old friends thought it best to send it 
down to you. I accordingly enclose it, hoping you will receive it as 
coming from aBove. Your friend before and after , CHAS. B. BROWN.’ 

“T never have had 75 or hint of the author or authors of this 
delicate communication ; but I hope, if any of ho perdon see this book, 
they will accept my thanks and assurances, that the God-send was ap- 
propriated as it was intended.” 

PARISSIENS. 


“I remember well three generations of Parissiens or Parasans, all 
rofessing to be painters, mie all residing in New-York. The first came 
rom France, and was literally, as seen by me, “a little old Frenchman.” 

This was Otto Parissien, or Parissien the first. The phrase “little old 

Frenchman” is so common in English books, that we of America natu- 

ralize it, witha thousand Jae ee derived from the same source. But 

Parissien the first was a lel of the idea. He was a silversmith, and 

kept a shop of that precious ware ; he worked ornaments in hair ; and he 

made monstrous miniature pictures. Genius is hereditary, let democrats 
say what they will, at least the genius of mediocrity—and yet the three 

Parissiens improved in regular gradation on the soil of America. The 

son of the “little olé Frenchman” became an American almost of or- 

dinary size, and painted miniatures with a little resemblance to h 

nature, at the same time working in hair and silver. This was Parissien 


i 


roc’ 
ium 
his 


the second. He died, as is the custom in all countries, and was suc- 


ceeded by Parissien the third, who arrived at the full height of ordinary 
Americans, and renouncing the hair-work and the silver tea-pots and 
prey pee phn een ing and painting ; but notwi i 
attained to cleverness in drawing with chalks, his painting, 
ie aes queues better aoe his rah still bore the fa. 
nuly likeness. He even went so far as to paint a ~ yan old 
friend, Dr. Mitchill, which was exhibited in'the gallery of y eo 
Academy of Fine Arts in the old Alms-house, and it was generally ad- 


mired for its rigid and inveterate pertinacity of attitude. But 
the hereditary propensity to mingle e descended to Parissien 
the third, with the heredi iocrity of the family. He mixed the 


‘ mediocrity 
business of -broker with his painting, and both failed. i 
in the prime of il end the eve ef Frakes teeane entinet."” aes 











sagged ts Geof ot opinion, fond oper the spine heh set 
to to our 

that poetry is not his vocation. Aroake, wey dear Jee,” by G W. M. 
has-a-great deal of merit ; 80 much, that it would be a pity to send the lines 
into the world with the few blemishes by which they are disfigured. We 
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pleasure of presenting to our readers this week, on our first and second _ 
pages, two articles from the same hand that wrote the tale of “ Love | 
and Diplomacy,” in our last number but one. The writer, as we have | 
mentioned before, is one of our regular correspondents—but we feel con- | 
fident that our readers will be at no loss in finding him out, without any | 
help from us. It will be gratifying to his numerous friends and admirers | 
to learn that he is becoming quite popular in the literary circles of | 
London ; and that articles from his pen are much sought for by the pe- | 
riodicals of the British metropolis. It may be as well to mention, how-— 
ever, that his productions will always be found in the Mirror before they | 
can reach the United States in the journals or magazines for which they | 
are written, arrangements having been made which will enable us to re- | 
ceive proof-sheets, or duplicate copies in manuscript, at or before the | 
time of their publication in London. In our columns, therefore, they 
will possess all the merit of original articles. 


Engraving in wood.—In no branch of the decorative or pictorial art | 
has such wonderful progress been made within the last twenty years, as | 
in that of engraving in wood. Effects are produced in it now, which | 
can hardly be surpassed either in softness or force, by the most accom- | 
plished workers on copper and steel. The art is of great antiquity, but it | 
was net until Bewick began to produce his spirited cuts of animals, that it” 
was thought capable of any approach to the perfection at which it has | 
now arrived, although there are wonderful specimens in existence that | 
were produced before his labours were even commenced. We have seen | 
a few large impressions from wood, which it would be extremely diffi- | 
cult to distinguish from the best line engraving on copper, and those who 
are conversant with the art, may conceive the labour and skill that are | 
requisite in cutting the cross-lines of the shadows. Bewick’s success 
gave an immediate impulse to the art ; and his pupils have carried it toa | 
point beyond which it seems hardly possible to advance. In this country | 
Anderson may almost be considered the inventor of wood engraving ; 
until he took it up, without instruction or knowledge except what he | 
could gather from the few meagre notices that were then to be found in 
books, and from studying such specimens as he could find in the print | 
shops, it was never seriously attempted on this side of the Atlantic ; and | 
his productions even now, can well bear a comparison in point of accuracy | 
and spirit with those of the best English artists. Besides him, we have 
Adams and Mason, whose cuttings want nothing but good paper and a | 
printer like Whittingham, to compete with those of the famous Branston 
and Wright of London. We should be pleased to direct the attention | 
of such of our readers as take any delight in splendid engravings, to a | 
number of volumes, containing specimens by all the first wood engravers, | 
that have been recently imported by Mr. Mason, and are to be seen at his | 
establishrnent in Canal-street. Among them are Northcote’s Fables, 
(both series,) each volume embellished with two hundred and eighty 
most beautiful wood cuts, chiefly from the designs of the veteran artist. 
Then, there is the Tower Menagerie, in which are a hundred and twenty 
engravings, by Branston and Wright, and drawn on the blocks by the 
celebrated Harvey, whose skill in catching the forms, attitudes and cha- 
racters of all sorts of animals, is as great as that of Audubon for birds, 
and Landseer for greyhounds, monkeys and terriers. There is another 
little volume—a reprint of that curious old book, the Club of James 
Puckle—which contains some magnificent specimens by Thurston ; 
twenty-five years ago, the portrait on the title-page and the frontispiece | 
would have been thought wonders for even steel to produce, and Bewick | 
himself would never have believed that wood was capable of such soft- | 
ness and freedom. 


The cholera.—We have not, hitherto, made any allusion to the pre- | 
sence and doings of the pestilence by which our city has again been | 
visited. It was a painful subject to touch upon while fulfilling its mission | 
around us, and we thought there were enough to chronicle its devasta- 
tions without our co-operation. But its departure is a theme and a sig- 
nal for rejoicing, and we gladly unite in the general expression of thank- 
fulness and congratulation. Its manifestations, this summer, have been 
much less severe than they were in 1832, when the shadow of death 
seemed to hang gloomily over the head of every man, and no one ven- 
tured to think how soon and how suddenly the bolt might fall upon him- 
self or upon those who were dear to him. It is probable that the greatly- 
diminished mortality of the late visitation, has been, in some measure, 
owing to the precautions taken by the municipal authorities, the know- 
ledge, both of treatment and prevention, acquired by the faculty in their 
former terrible experience, and the striking decrease of alarm and anxiety ; 
yet we are willing to hope that the virulence of the evil itself is some- 
what abated; and that in its future returns, should such unhappily 
take place, it will exhibit itself in milder and still milder forms, and ul- 
timately become, if not altogether extinct, at least nothing more than an 
easily-curable disease, and of infrequent occurrence. 

Revivals.—Although the maxim of King Solomon, that there is nothing 
new under the sun, be not true tothe letter, yet it must be confessed that old 
things have a marvellous faculty of springing up from the grave of oblivion, 
and passing themselves off for novelties in the eyes of a new generation. 




















The practice prevails to a great extent in every department of human 
knowledge—venerable discoveries are made every day in science, me- 
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which it is more frequent than the construction of newspaper paragraphs. 
It is really quite amusing to see how these little travellers, after wan- 
dering over the world for a year or two, showing themselves wherever 
types are reckoned among the indispensables of existence, and then 
giving place to another set destined to go the same circuit, are roused 
from their sleep, after a lapse of fifteen, or twenty, or, perhaps, thirty 
years, and sent out again to amuse, or instruct, or astonish a new race 


|| of readers. T'wo instances of the kind have recently come under our 
|| notice. One is a strange tale of an adventure, said to have happened 
'|to Lord Stair, in the reign of King George the first; the point of it is 
|| that the nobleman, to his great surprise, found in the person of an ex- 


ceedingly old dying man, the executioner of King Charles the first, and 


|| his own great grandfather. We remember reading this story, at least 


twenty years since, in an odd volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
published, if we recollect right, in 1796; and we have fallen upon it 
three or four times within the last ten or twelve years, in sundry papers 
and periodicals. The other case to which we referred is going the 
rounds at this moment, and cousists of a paragraph giving a brief uecount 
of a new plan for lighting a theatre, by means of parabolic retlectors, 
said to have been lately devised by an ingenious mechanic of Venice. 
This, too, we read, at least, ten years ago, and we have no doubt that 
a full history of the contrivance may be found in almost any not very 
recent repertory of inventions. 


Rapid travelling —Mr. Van Trump's Lancaster (Ohio) “Gazette and 
Enquirer,” of August twenty-eighth, contains a few stanzas headed 
“Why do I love her?” for which he gives credit to the “ London Me- 
tropolitan.” If the article was really cut from that magazine, the facilities 
of modern travelling are almost inconceivable, as it originally appeared 
in the New-York Mirror on the fifth of July; allowing it but fifty-four 
days to cross the Atlantic, find its way to London, be read ty the Metro- 
politan editor, admired, and transferred into the columns of his maga- 
zine, then transmi:ted to the United States, and conveyed to the interior 
of the state of Ohio, and again published! Now as we do not choose to 
have any of our numerous faults laid at another’s door, neither are we 
willing that the humblest bead which adorns our Mirror, should glisten 
in the chaplet of the best London editor that ever held a pen. We al- 
ways give credit where credit is due, and if Mr. Van Trump could not 
“ follow suit,” he should have trumped our card himself, and not allowed 
a foreigner to count the honours. 








Mr. Audubon.—We copy the following notice from the daily papers, 
with great pleasure. Every one must take an interest in the labour and 
success of one so skilful, enthusiastic and persevering in the pursuit 
of his favourite and beautiful study, as the great American ornithologist. 
“ A letter from Mr. Audubon, dated at London, states that five subscri- 
bers for his great work have recently presented themselves in that city, 
and one in Germany. One of the former subscribers, Lord Kingsborough, 
has subscribed for a second copy. The grand duke of Tuscany is also 
a subscriber, xt the instance of Marquis Charles Torrigiani of Florence, 
who visited the United States last year, and is well remembered by 
many of our citizens as an intelligent and accomplished traveller. It 
will be remembered that the cost of Mr. Audubon’s work is, of necessity, 
very large, and it is gratifying to learu that the subscription to it is ad- 
vancing in Europe.” 

Comfort for wine drinkers.—Hitherto it has always been suid and sup- 
posed that Burgundy wine was a luxury, not to be had in this country in 
any thing like perfection ; at least not until we could make it ourselves. 
Various attempts have been made to import it, for the especial delight of 
such as had learned, either from experience in the progress of foreign 
travel, or by the heedful study of books, to understand and enjoy ite 
delicate fragrance and rich exquisite flavour ; but it never could stand the 
voyage. Sea-air was accounted fatal to its tender existenee. It seems, 
however, that there is a way of preventing its deterioration, and unless 
there is something peculiarly baneful to the glories of Burgundy in the 
atmosphere of the Atlantic, hope may be cherished yet by our bons-vivans, 
of enjoying this famous wine in its full excellence, without exposing 
themselves to the trouble and risk of a voyage to Europe. Bourrienne 





|| in his account of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, says that “ before his 


departure, Bonaparte laid in a considerable stock of Burgundy wine. It 
was supplied by a man named James, of Dijon. I may observe that on 
this occasion, we had an opportunity of ascertaining that good Burgundy, 
well racked off, and kept in casks hermetically seeled, does not lose its qua- 
lity on a sea-voyage. Several cases of this Burgundy twice crossed the 
Desert of the Isthmus of Suez, on camel's backs. We brought some back 
with us to Frejus, and it was as good as when we departed.” 


Anecdote of a beggar.—We encountered the following anecdote in one 
of our exchange papers, just as the present number of <he Mirror was 
going upon the press, and were so much tickled with the cool, business- 
like mode of proceeding of the mendicant therein commemorated, that 
we could not resist the temptation to give ita place in our columns. He 
certainly was not disposed to lose any thing for want of asking ; and we 
doubt very much whether our friend and co-editor, Fay, has met with 
any adventure among the multitude of beggars by whom he was assailed 
in France and Italy, which could fairly be put in comparison with that ct 
the one-armed hero :—“ A gentleman while conversing amidst a crowd 
on a fourth of July, with a distinguished gentleman of his acquaintance, 
was asked by a person, whose arm had been blown off by the bursting of 
a cannon, on some public occasion, for some money to aid him in his 
helpless condition. He put his hand in his pocket and gave him half a 
dollar. The man clutched it, and without a word of thanks, retired. Not 
long after, he elbowed his way through the crowd, and touching the do 
nor’s arm, observed : ‘ your brother has just given me a dollar.’ This hint 
was a broad one; and our contributor, not wishing to be out- 
done in liberality by his relative, drew from his pocket two twenty-five 
cent pieces, to redeem his credit with the solicitor. The maimed worthy, 
without a sign of gratitude again mingled with the crowd! but was pre- 
sently again at his benefactor’s elbow, with a suspicious-looking coin 
between his thumb and finger, which he presented, saying : ‘One of the 
quarters you gave me was an eighteen penny piece. Can't you give me the 
balance ””” 








Intelligence from Captain Back.—We are happy to state that letters 
have been received from this gentleman, dated Fort Reliance, eas: end 
of Great Slave Lake, up to the fourth of May last, when ie was pre- 
paring to prosecute the ulterior objects of his expedition. The packet 
from London, intimating Captain Ross and his party's safe return, 
which was forwarded from Montrea! last November, reached Captain 
Back on the twenty-fifth of April. 
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been 


R.«.The planct’s mild and silent beam 
Still like thine eye may glow; 
But where’s the soul-enchanting gleam 
That melts at jcy or woe? 


And roses may be found as fair 
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‘ THE SWAINS WHO WAKE ERATO’S STRING. 
A FAVOURITE AIR BY MOZART—THE ACCOMPANIMENTS BY MUZIO CLEMENTI—POETRY BY DAVID THOMSON. 





3..-And still to close their 








dear 3 Such flow’ry changes fondly ring, They sleep Beauty's ear $ 





The rose too long their hasshared With 
praise 








Oh never let thoughts like these be nigh, 


ive lay, | 
hi They say that like a wer, Thy frolic joys to shade; 
at TK, -- 4 thet: wanes there, The c 4 of youth must soon decay, | For ay rose shall round thee die, 
The smile that round it plays t And lose their witching power ; Before thy beauties fade. 








MISCELLANY. 


A COURTSHIP IN PUNS. 


A CERTAIN Mr. Par, being smitten with the charms of a certain Miss 
Ann Marr, a provincial belle, whom he met at Harrowgate, was exceed- 
ingly perplexed to contrive how he should open his heart to her. At 
length he met her, and it was for the last time that season, at a public 
breakfast ; and, in the dread of losing her for ever, he resolved even 
there to make a desperate effort to pop the question. Fortune favoured 
the attempt. It happened, that opposite to the gentleman there was a 
plate of Parmesan cheese, and near the lady stood a crystal dish of 
marmalade. ‘ Will you do me the honour to accept of a little Par, Miss 
Ann?” said the lover, with a look full of meaning, and moving his hand 
toward the cheese. ‘ Tell me first,” replied the damsel, with admirable 
readiness, lifting, at the same time, the top of the crystal, “ whether or 
not you are fond of Marr, my lad?” “ Above all things in existence!” 
exclaimed the enraptured youth. The offers were mutually accepted 
and understood as pledges of personal attachment by the parties, although 
nobody else comprehended the equivoque, or discovered any thing in 
the transaction but common civility. The treaty thus opened, was soon 
ratified, and Miss Ann Marr was invested with the title of Mrs. Par. 











OYSTER LAMP. 

M. de Lavage remarked, on opening an oyster, a shining bluish light, 
resembling a star, near the centre of the shell, whieh, on nearer exami- 
nation, he discovered to be phosphorus. On scooping it out of the shell, 
it extended nearly half an inch, and when immersed in water, seemed 
in every respect the same as artificially-prepared phosphorus. The 
oyster in which this was discovered was perfectly alive and fresh. The 
light could not, therefore, proceed from any decomposition of the shell 
or the animal, but must have been derived from some other source. 
Upon examining this phosphorescent substance, by the aid of a micro- 
scope of considerable power, it was found to consist of various animal- 
cule, each beautifully luminous, like miniature glow-worms lighting up 
their starry lamps to illuminate the dark solitary chamber of the shell, 
and intended, perhaps, like the enchanted lamp of Armida, to lure within 
its reach such marine inhabitants as it might prey upon. 





AMERICAN SUPERSTITION. 

Not long since, says the North Carolina Watchman, a man living 
about thirty miles from Salisbury, applied to a gentleman of that place 
for leave to take an old negro slave to his house, for the purpose of cur- 
ing his wife of blindness, supposed to have happened from some super- 
natural cause. In the language of the applicant, “she was tricked,” and 
he wanted Doctor Zekiel to counteract the charm. He offered two dol- 
lars for the negro hire—the owner asked ten; but proposéd to give a 
warrantee bill of sale for the negro, for the consideration of two dollars, 
which the applicant refused, believing (it was understood) that a purchase 
would, in some way, counteract the efficacy of the doctor’s conjurations. 


A FAT RIB. 

It is often made a subject of boasting with particular states, and towns 
and neighbourhoods, that they have produced some of the greatest men 
in the country. We think, however, that Brooklyn deserves the credit 
of producing a leetle the greatest woman that ever was known in these 
parts. We are not, at present, able to state her precise weight, but it is 
by no means an extravagant estimate to compute it at three hundred 
pounds, She is, in every respect, a mammoth woman. The reader 
may judge something of her enormous dimensions, when we inform him 
that she is frequently three hours in getting to sleep all over. Why, it 





A MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


An Irish soldier once waited upon his commanding officer, with what 
he termed a very serious complaint. “ Another man,” he said, “up- 
braided him that he was not married to his own wife, whom he accused 
of being no better than she should be, and called her many names be- 
sides, which he would be ashamed to mention to his honour.” “ Well, 
my good fellow,” answered the officer, “‘ have you any proof that you are 
legally married?” “ Your honour, I have the best proof in the world.” 
Here the soldier took off his hat, and exhibited a cut skull, saying, 
“Does your honour think I’d be after taking the same abuse from any 
body but a wife?” 





From the Courier and Enquirer. 
LINES ON THE GOOD SHIP COLUMBUS. 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 


Ye mariners that boldly ride 
The broad Atlantic wave, 

I sing of gallant ships the pride, 
A vessel stanch and brave ! 

The darling of her hardy crew, 
A sea-gull under sail ! 

Close-haul’d, or free, or lying-to, 
Or flying ’fore the gale! 


*T was on the sixth of August, she 
The British channel cleared, 
The wind ahead—how readily 
She stay’d—how close she steer’d! 
And how, with scarce a breath on deck, 
A ripple on the seas, 
As goodly way she seemed to make, 
As others with a breeze! 


I watch’d her when the gale was on, 
The heavens with night o’ercast, 

Her cross jack-yard—main-top-sail gone, 
And fore-top-gallant mast ! 

A span her bright horizon now, 
So huge the billow grew, 

Yet how she topp’d the mountain !—how 
She rode the tempest through ! 


I saw her scud—a rattling wind, 
The more it raged, the more 

She flung the following wave behind, 
And spurn’d the wave before. 

Yet smooth as inland barks, that spread 
No sail, obey no tide ; 

Her way the lonely vessel sped, 
In dark and lonely pride! 


God speed the ship Columbus !—May 
Her star-bright pennant shine 

Abroad, at home, for many a cay 
The boast of all the line. 

God speed her noble captain !—Land 
I dare defy, or sea, 

To find an abler to command, 


Or kindlier man than he. September 10, 1834. 





GENEROSITY AND GRATITUDE. 


Dr. Ratcliffe once refused to take a fee for attending a friend during a 
dangerous illness. Upon his recovery, however, the patient presented 
the agreeable amount in a purse, saying, “Sir, in this purse I have put 
every day’s fee ; nor must your goodness get the better of my gratitude.” 
The doctor eyed the purse, counted the number of days, to a minute, 
and, holding out his hand, replied, “ Well, I can hold out no longer— 
singly, I could have refused them for a twelvemonth, but altogether they 





often takes half an hour for only her face to get fairly awake. 


“THE DEVIL TO PAY.” 

This phrase, doubtless, originated in a printing-office, on some Satur- 
day night’s settlement of weekly wages: “John,” says the publisher 
to the book-keeper, “‘ how stands the cash account?” ©“ Small balance on 
hand, sir.” ‘“ Let’s see,” rejoined the publisher, “ how far that will go 
towards satisfying the hands?” John begins to figure arithmetically ; so 
much due to Potkins, so much to Typus, so much to Grubble, and so on, 
through a dozen dittos. The publisher stands aghast. ‘‘ Here is not money 
enough, by a jugful.” “No, sir; and, besides, there is the devil to pay.” 





ANECDOTE OF SELDEN. 

When the learned John Selden was a member of the assembly of di- 
vines at Westminster, who were appointed to new model religion, he 
delighted to puzzle them by curious quibbles. Once they were gravely 
engaged in determining the exact distance between Jerusalem and Je- 
richo ; and one of them, to prove it could not be great, observed that “fish 
were carried from one place to the other.” On which Selden observed, 
“Perhaps it was salt fish,” which again threw the assembly into doubt, 





A HAPPY CURE. 

Lord Dormer and Mr. Edward Monckton, both stuttered dreadfully. 
Once, upon the occasion of their meeting in London, Mr, Monckion, 
seeing Lord Dormer making a vain attempt to give utterance to his 
words, said to him, “ My dear lo—or—ord, wh—y do—n’t you go to 
the man that cu—cur—cured me ?” 





A JOKE FOR THE GRAHAMITES. 

A Hibernian mason, recently over, while employed in repairing a Gra- 
ham baker’s oven the other day, left his work, went to his employer and 
complained that the bricks were “ very soft inside,” and so ugly shaped, 
that he could not make them lie still. The employer, on going to the oven, 


| was surprised to find that the mason had been building with Graham bread. 








A GLORIOUS CONSOLATION. 

An old lady being very sorely afflicted with a disorder usually denomi- 
nated hysterics, imagined she could not breathe, and appealed to her hus- 
band on the occasion, with “ Mr.——, I can’t breathe.” ‘ Well, my dear,” 
returned the afflicted husband, “I would not try, for nobody wants you to.” 





CONVENIENCES OF A HOUSE. 

A gentleman who had lately built a house was showing it to a friend, 
and with great glee was pointing out all its various accommodations. 
«My dear sir,” interrupted the other, “have you made the staircase 
wide enough to bring down your own coffin ?” 





A RETORT COURTEOUS. 
In Hungerford market, a lady laying her hand on a joint of veal, said tothe 
butcher, “I think, Mr. B., this veal is notso white as usual.” ‘ Put on your 
glove, madam,” replied the polite dealer, “ and you ll think differently.” 


FASHIONS. 
Old bachelors and young coquettes will regret to learn that, according 








are irresistible.” 





to the best authority, the London Court Journal, ladies’ dresses are every 
day increasing in longitude. They uow nearly touch the ground. 
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